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THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL, NANKING. 


< 


‘Built in 1891 by Dr. W. E. Macklin and conductedy the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
until 1914, when it was transferred to the University of Nanking Medical School. 


TEACHOUT OPERATING PAVILION, UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL » NANKING,. 


Builtin 1914. Contains an amphitheatre, a second operating room, sterilizing, instrument, 
3 and wash room. In the basement are class rooms and laboratories. 
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Editorial 
THERE are at present in China twenty-nine 
Medical Schools, in various degrees of 
development. Of these, sixteen are mis- 
sionary enterprises, eight belong to the Chinese Government, 
and five are maintained by non-missionary foreigners. And 
siuce, with the exception of two, the Schools maintained by 
the Chinese are largely under Japanese influence, it becomes 
evident that the problem of medical education in China is 
oue that the Chinese themselves have not gone far towards 
solving. Our review of mission medical schools is of necessity 
incomplete, and unfortunately our illustrations are not very 
well balanced. But while there are other schools, at Moukden, 
Foochow, Hangchow and Hankow, which are doing an im- 
portant work, yet those treated in our contributed articles are 
sufficient to give an all-round view of the general problem of 


Medical Education. 
Medical Education is an integral part of mission work, has 


Medical Education 
in Cbina. 


a vital relationship to the Christian propaganda, is of interest - 


to the general missionary body, and should be understood, at 
least in its general outlines, by all missionaries. The sympa- 
thetic support of the general missionary body is a vital factor 
in the solution of the problem outlined. Furthermore the entry 
of the Rockefeller Foundation into this phase of work will have 
an effect upon our entire mission work, and indeed upon all 
medical work in China, which we cannot yet attempt to gauge, 
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APART from special questions of 
technique, there are features in the 
adequate development of medical 
education which are similar to those facing other departments 
of mission work. For instance, in the training of Chinese 
for medical work and the training of Chinese for evangel- 
istic work, appears the same problem, z.¢., Where shall the 
emphasis be laid in the preparation of these workers? Shall 
we, as a body of missionaries, concentrate on the preparation of 
a grade of workers much higher in educational qualifications 
than were required before? The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment is confining its activities to those in and above schools 
of academic grade. The tendency in this direction amongst 
medical workers is accentuated and made definite by the recom- 
mendation of the China Medical Commission, which says that 
the requirement for admission to a medical school should be 
the training of a middle school. Here, then, we have in both 
cases the emphasis laid on special training for a special class. 
We wish only to raise a question that we will not venture 
to answer: Will not the comparative slowness with which the 
higher grade of workers can be produced force us to plan just — 
as definitely, though on a different scale, to meet the immediate 
pressing needs of the great unevangelized and suffering masses? 
* | * | * | 
| MEDICAL education has not received propor- 
se a “ tionately the support that general education 
"has had ; consequently there has been a ten- 
dency for it to lag farther behind its opportunities and obliga- 
tions than other departments of mission work. The Report of 
the China Medical Commission says: ‘‘It is practically true 
that every mission hospital is terribly under-staffed.’’ From 
such an under-staffed source have had to come the teachers for 
medical schools. Then intensively medical education is more | 
expensive than any other kind ; this also has helped to retard its 
progress. But the incoming of the Rockefeller Foundation at 
once brings an adequate solution of this problem within reach. 
It should not be forgotten, as Dr. Cormack points out, 
that indirectly general mission work is also largely benefited. 
In so far as aid is rendered to existing medical work there 
will be an easing of financial pressure on the Boards, ~ 
that should soon be realized in the releasing of additional 
resources for other forms of work. When once given a fair 


Medical Education and 
Genetal Missionary Work. 
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start, medical missions will make more rapid strides in self- 
support than any other branch of work. A large proportion 
of mission hospitals, with the exception of the physicians’ 
and nurses’ salaries, are already self-supporting, or nearly so. 
* 

Dr. MERRINS remarks: to 
economic doctrine, few of us have 
- sufficient interest in the matter to 

care to depart from the beaten track.’? While this is so, the 
nou-missionary constituency is likely to approach the matter 
from that point of view first ; and in the September 18th issue 
of Zhe National Review, in one of a series of three articles on 
‘Missions and Social Problems,’’ this very question is raised. 
The writer asks: ‘‘ But how long is the missionary’s economic 
independence going to last? It is fast disappearing, and it is 
‘doing so as the result of the salvation-by-the-million pro- 
paganda.”’ The danger suggested in the quotation is as to 
whether the center of the missionary influence will shift from 
_ the Christian Churches into the hands of wealthy philanthro- 
pists; aud whether medical missionaries like those connected 
with the Union Medical College in Peking will, as the writer 
says, ‘‘ probably cease to be missionaries before long.’’ 

Now we are willing to admit that we should not be so 
dazzled by the munificence of the aid given by wealthy 
philanthropists as to fail to see the danger suggested above, if 
it actually exists. If the danger is real, it is at present so 
quiescent that a radical change in all the conditions under 
which aid is given would have to appear before the danger 
would become active. 

-The governing board of the Medical School in Peking, 
the school to be benefited first by the operations of the China 
Medical Board, has a balance of membership in favor of 
missiovary influence. The Rockefeller Foundation has decided 
to codperate as far as possible with existing missionary institu- 
tions. The China Medical Board passes on the medical 
qualifications only of the doctors and nurses to be supported 
by it, who are, moreover, to be found by the Boards. The 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation announces in a letter, 
‘“‘That for independent work the agents selected will be those 
in sympathy with the missionary spirit and motive.’’ A com- 
_ plete change in the personnel of the China Medical Board 
would be necessary to undermine these safeguards for the 


The Rockefeller Foundas 
tion and Aissions. 
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economic of the missionary That 
is a rather remote contingency. — 

Mr. Roger S. Greene says, at the end of his 
article, that ‘‘ Many of the plans of the China 
Medical Board will develop somewhat slowly until its executive 
officers become more familiar with the field and its needs.” [It 
seems to us that at this point the experience of medical mission- 
aries might be brought into more direct and definite touch with 
the China Medical Board. This could be done by in some way 
linking up the medical missionary body in a vital way with 
the China Medical Mission Board, none of whose members 
at present are missionaries. Would not actual representation 
on the China Medical Board of the China medical missionary 


Suggestion. 


_ body bring into closer touch the knowledge on the field which 


the medical missionaries have, and the technical knowledge of 
modern medical work and of conditions at the home base 
which the members of the China Medical Board have? Thus 
all the available sources of knowledge would be vitally linked 
up. Auy objection that might be made to this suggestion is 
met by the reply that the plans of the China Medical Board 
are so immense that the furtherance of those plans is a suf- 
ficient justification for any change that might facilitate them. 
Some such movement as this would spike the guus of all who 


that the economic independence of the missiquary pro- 


paganda is in danger of passing away. 
* 
| THE Report says: ‘‘ The most destruc- 
trom tive and widespread diseases in China 
Medical Commission 
Report. at present are, tuberculosis, hook-worm, 
and syphilis.”? The fact that China as 
a nation is marked by such terrible pathological conditions will 
explain in part the prevalence of characteristics which Western- 
ers sometimes find it hard to bear: the listlessness, dilatoriness 
and indifference, which are noted all too often, being under- 
stood in the light of these facts. Such understanding will 
make it easier to bear them. Christianity is in China to help 
the Chinese get on their feet physically as well as spiritually. 
There is a tendency, apparently, on the part of the 
Chinese to consider that a high death rate is not on the whole 
undesirable, since this tends to keep the population within 


bounds. The Lecture Department of the Young Men’s Christ- 
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jan Association met this cynical remark frequently and refuted 
it by showing how the density of the population in Asia 
compares with that in Europe (before the War). The density 
of the population in China and her dependencies is 11 for each 
square 7. In Europe the average population per square /z is 13; 
in England, it is 40; in Holland, 53; and in Belgium, 73. A 
realization of the possibilities of development in China as 
shown by these facts will help the Chinese to realize the 
importance of comprehensive measures for public health,— 
which thus far they have not been able to undertake. 
_ In the contributed articles, a Woman’s Medi- 
Medical Scbools 41 School in Peking and one in Canton—of 
which we give an illustration—are mentioned. 
There is in addition one in Soochow. While these Schools 
are mentioned in the Report of the China Medical Commission 
they do not appear to be receiving the attention given to 
schools for men. 

Though there has been a great change in the attitude of 
the Chinese in regard to the medical treatment of women there 
is still a tremendous field for special women’s work. Of course 
in large part the Chinese women will do their work as nurses, 

and arrangements are made by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
the special training in the U. S. of some Chinese women for 
this position. | 

The Report further says that all missions experience great 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of women physicians. 
‘“The lack of trained medical women willing to work in the 
mission field appears more marked in America than in Eng- 
land.’? It would seem as though, in keeping with the develop- 
ments of the West, that this should be the other way about ; 
- we do not, however, profess to explain it. It is possible, of 
course, that the special training of women physicians in China 
will be done in connection with some of the other medical 
schools; In any event it can wii be assumed that the ee 
blem is set aside temporarily only. | 

* * 
The mains a THE question of the place of English as a 
Instructise. medium of instruction in mission schools has 
been most acute in connection with medical 
 @ducational work. Yet no inconsiderable part of medical . 
training has already been done through the Chinese language. 
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It seems to us, that the Report of the Medical Commission 
in regard to this problem is quite inconclusive. | 
The Report says: ‘‘A part of the instruction might be in 
Chinese, and it might be possible in most classes to have ex/an- 
ations given in Chinese.” (Italics ours). Where the advantage 
_ of adopting this cumbersome method as over against a definite 
plan to do at least a large part of the teaching in Chinese would | 
be, we fail to see. It is not clear to us that teaching in Chinese 
will necessarily mean that the knowledge acquired will be less 
thorough than knowledge gained through English, as a me- 
dium. How long must a Chinese student study English before 
he can really master medical technique aud modern medical 
ideas? For all or even most medical instructors to do their 
work in English seems like taking the line of least resistance. 
Why is it necessary to assume that instruction given in Chinese 
| must necessarily be of low standard? That depends entirely 
q upon the way the instructor handles his Chinese. There has, 
ta in this connection, occurred to us a question along the line of 
| modern efficiency which should be considered: How will the 
: amount of time spent by a comparatively small group of 
| physicians in mastering Chinese compare with the time that 
ig would have to be spent by an unknown number of Chinese 
4 students in mastering English in order to be able to ) understand 
qi their foreign medical instructor. 
| 
- Dr. Woods says: ‘* Some observers ex- 
press surprise at what they consider the 
backwardness of its missious in forming union hospitals and 
schools.’’ What is here said of Canton could, and possibly has 
been said, of many other mission centres, and in connection 
with the problem of union in general educational work as well. 
The problem of the number of medical schools in China is 
one that it has been most difficult to settle. We wonder 
whether some of our friends who think it should be settled 
definitely and quickly realize the immense complexity of the 
problem that the Medical Missionary Association, and indeed 
every branch of our work, is facing? Each individual 
School, so far established, is the centre of a field of immense 
usefulness which given sufficient resources, could be developed 
without necessarily interfering with any other School. The 
roots of all of these Schools have run deep and already heavy 
investments have been made. Elimination, while it sounds 


| 
| 
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easy, has so far been an impracticable solution. This is true 
of general educational work as well as of medical educa- 
tion. The problem is not, how many schools could be run 
if we had the resources, but how many efficient schools we 
can have with the resources actually available. Here it is 
that union, either in the form of a coalescence of interests in 
contact, or a codrdination thereof, is absolutely essential. 

It has been said that union increases the complexity of 
our problems. But is this altogether so? It does bring to- 
gether the problems that were being attacked in an isolated way, 
and brings individuals consequently up against a larger task ; 
but the increase in complexity is more apparent than real, as 
the complexity of isolated work is constantly increasing. While 
union means a focussing .of strength and resources on a combin- 

ed task, it also means an access o actual strength with which 
to meet the task. | | 

| WE are glad to introduce to the missionary 

J Be body of China, Mr. H. Hussey, B.S., A.A.LA., 

| who has recently arrived in Shanghai 
and, as noted in a letter previously published by us, is to open 
an architectural office for the doing of missionary architectural 
work and the handling of technical details in the erection of 
mission buildings, in connection with the firm of Messrs. 
Shattuck & Hussey, whose head office is in Chicago, where a 
staff of forty architects is constantly employed. The firm has 
already had experience in handling mission buildings in China. 
Mr. Hussey has been in China before for the purpose of giving 
particular attention to mission requirements. ‘The firm will 
therefore be able to take any class of work ; has indeed had 
much special experience with church buildings, hospitals, and 
Y.M.C.A. buildings, especially institutional churches with large 
Sunday Schools. The China office will, like the head office, 
be organized to work out in all places. 

It should be noted that the suggestion was made to this 
firm to start this work in China after twenty-five or more archi- 
tectural firms had been interviewed ; and it was owing to their 
experience that Dr. John R. Mott, and Mr. Brockman (Chairman 
of the Committee on Business and Administrative Efficiency of 
the China Continuation Committee) endorsed them by urging 
them to take up this work. Letters addressed to No. 5 Quinsan 
_ Gardens, will reach Mr. Hussey from now on. 
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The Promotion of $ntercession. 
“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will Ido, that the Father 


may be glorified tn the Son.” 
“Ye ask I do.” 


How clearly defined is our task. 
‘* Ye ask ”—upon us the Lord placed 
the work of intercession and in re- 
sponse to our asking He promised 
Our praying then sets God 
to work: our intercession releases 
His power in blessing upon others, 
God’s doing depends upon our ask- 
ing. Are you the Leader of a school ? 
What are you expecting Jesus Christ 
to do’’ in your school this year? 
He distinctly promises ‘‘ to do’’ what 
‘*you ask.’’ You will determine the 
results, because they will be limited 
‘or increased by your intercession, 
The following remarkable testimony 
from the head of a boy’s school of 
what intercession accomplished in his 
school last year is given here with the 
prayer that it will stimulate every 
missionary in a similar position to 
decide now—this fall, what he is going 
“to ask ” God ‘‘ to do’”’ in his school 
this year. 

“Our school had a remarkably peace- 
ful year but we really did not get 
waked up to do any work for the 
Master until Easter time when we had 
a three days’ meeting. For two weeks 
before these meetings,and during them, 
many of the boys, teachers, the prin- 
cipal and missionartes prayed earn- 
estly for an outpouring of the Spirit. 
True to His promise,the Lord answered 


us with more than we had hoped for. | 


I do not like to give my own ex- 
perience but I am constrained to for 
the sake of others whose path in life 
may have been similar to mine. When 
in theological school I had adopted 
the theory that intercession was most- 
ly time wasted, because what was the 
sense of asking God to do what He 
wanted to do more than I wanted 
Him to. This theory I stuck to with 
more or less faithfulness, now and 
then lightened by a hope that asking 
might be the means of getting, but 


always settling back into the thought | 


that prayer could be no more than 
communion with God. | 
But a few weeks before Easter, I 
began to feel that my life was without 
power and that I was an ungrateful 
sinner: then if was thai I began to 
pray for strength and forgiveness. 
The seif-satisfaction and conceit ac- 
quired by a liberal education began to 
ebb away, and I found myself seeking 


for help just as the man who is down. 
and-out does. 
_ Easter morning the answer came 
just as dawn was breaking ; the load 


of sin was gone, but that was not so 


noticeable as the feeling of peace and 
new strength that came, Before, I had 
been afraid to ask people to accept 
Christ or to get others to work, but 
this new life that came to me, as I lay 
praying, opened the way. After a 
sunrise prayer meeting I called into 
my study all of the teachers and asked 
them to me in winving to the 
master a// our boys who had not yet 
become Christians, They all accepted 
the invitation and we prayed for help, 
Our vext step was to look over the 
register, and copy off all the names of 
the non-Christians. Then we called in 
several very earnest Christian boys, 
Each person took at least one name 
with the understanding that he was 
to pray and work in other ways to 
win that boy, and that we would pray 
for each other. fa: 
Before school closed our prayers 
and intercession had done the work. 
Every boy expressed his willingness 
to be a follower of Christ (there were 
fourteen altogether). But this was 
mot all. The boys of their own accord, 
had a daily prayer meeting in which 
ref prayed for country, family, and 
self. Sometimes a third of the 120 
were present. It was impossi- 
le on account of the limits of time 
to talk with all the weak Christians, 
but it was easy to snatch an odd 
moment to pray, or to ask one of the 
stronger boys to pray for one such 
boy. In four cases of this sort I saw 
a real awakening. We got boys to 
praying for their parents and friends. | 
We are bound together in a bond of 
intercession that we have seen show 
resulis, and we are confident that we 
are only started. 
There are many things that we 
cannot have until God sees that we 
want them enough to ask for them. 
Jesus commands to ask, to seek, and 
to knock, and we feel that we are 
getting down to the bedrock of Chris- 
here in our school becausé we 
ea 


have learned this great truth.” 
With Carey's faith let us this year. 
“Expect great things from God, 


Attempt great things for God.” 
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Contributed Articles 


The Rockefeller Foundation and Medical Education 
in China 
E. W. MERRINS, M.D, 


HERE can be little doubt that missionary work has, 
within recent years, undergone a considerable change 
in methods and partly also in the range of its activities. 
A generation ago Christian effort was almost wholly 

evangelistic,—using this word in its most limited sense of 
simply preaching the gospel,—the eternal salvation of the in- 
dividual, apart from the mass, being the principal aim. For 
work of this kind no great outlay of money was required. The 
schools and hospitals were not very numerous, and were small 


with very modest equipment. Little was done in the way of 


medical education except to train a few students to be hospital 
assistants. No more could be done at that time, partly because 
of many difficulties which could only be slowly overcome, 
partly because the support given by the home churches was 
not as strong then as it is now. All honor to these early 
pioneers who toiled so bravely and well amid dangers and per- 
plexities, and who made such large ventures of faith ! 

Since their days, however, the times have changed. The 
Chinese people have changed. There has been a revolution 
not only in politics, but also in their outlook upon life, and 
in their manners and customs. New needs have arisen, par- 
ticularly in the educational world, aud we have been compelled, 
nolens volens, to try to meet these needs. Concurrently, there 
has been a change, perhaps it is better to say an enlargement, 
of the missionary motive. While the welfare of the individual 
soul is still regarded as of supreme importance, there is the 
impulsion to labor for the benefit of the community as a whole, 
to leaven all professions and occupations with the Christian 
spirit, and especially to get hold of the malleable student class, 
in the great hope that soon the Chinese will become a truly 
Christian nation. Hence our work has become more institu- 
tional or educational. Indeed it is hardly too much to say that 


= 
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education on Christian lines is now regarded as our most 
powerful lever for moving the nation towards Christianity. 

But to be wholly successful, missionary educational in. 
stitutions must conform to the highest educational as well as 
religious standards. A teacher seated on one end of a form 
giving didactic instruction to a few students seated on the 
other end, cannot be our pattern, even though the teacher 
should be an American Mark Hopkins, or an English Thomas 
Arnold. Teaching must now be done with all the resources and 
aids of Western pedagogic science. Didactic instruction must 
be made subordinate to practical work in the field and labor- 
atory. This means that chemical, physical, and other labo- 
ratories must be equipped with elaborate and very expensive 
apparatus, and that the teachers in every department must be 
experts. Particularly is this true of our medical schools, 
Unless up-to-date in equipment and methods of instruction — 
satisfactory work cannot be done. Rich men at home know 
what enormous sums are genuinely needed by educational 
institutions and give accordingly. Last year, in the United 
States, to medical schools and institutions for medical research 
alone, nearly seventeen million dollars gold were given, and 
many of the institutions benefited were already very wealthy. 
It is in this respect that our missionary medical schools 
have such a hard struggle. We have not the men, we have 
not the means, and judging by present circumstances, there 
is little hope of obtaining either. 

In these circumstances the Rockefeller Foundation appears 
on the scene. The purpose of the Foundation, as stated in 
its charter, is that of ‘‘receiving and maintaining a fund or 
funds and applying the income and the principal thereof to 
promote the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 
Its income must be very large, as in March last, Mr. Rocke- 
feller gave it G. $100,000,000. At a meeting of the officers 
and members of the Foundation in January 1914, it was voted 
to establish a commission to study and report on the condition 
of medical education, hospitals, aud public health in China. 
This Commission was duly appointed, and during the course 
of its investigations it visited seventeen medical schools and 
ninety-seven hospitals in China and Manila. Of the nine — 
mission medical schools in the list of the Medical Missionary 
Association, seven were visited, the only ones omitted being 
Moukden in Manchuria, and Chengtu in Szechuen. Visits 
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were also made to various universities and secondary schools, 
both missionary and governmental. Conferences were held 
with a great number of medical missionaries and officials of the 
Y.M.C.A., in China, with leading officials of the central govern- 
ment and of the governments of the various provinces, and 
with many other persons in positions of influence, both 
European and Chinese. Of the eighteen provinces of China 
proper the Commission visited eleven. It states that every- 
_ where the members were received with great courtesy and with 
great helpfulness. | 

A few months ago, the Commission issued its Report. 
All who have read it agree that it is very fair and thorough, 
and in sympathy with missionary work. ‘The essential part of 
the Report is as follows : 

‘‘In the light of the facts as gathered by the Commission 
the following recommendations are made to the Rockefeller 


Foundation : 
Medical Work in China. 


That the Foundation should undertake medical work in China. 
In the opinion of the Commission the need is great beyond any of 
their anticipations and the opportunities for progress in all lines are 
equally great. 


Co-operation with Missionary Institutions. 


That the Foundation so far as possible should co-operate with 
existing missionary institutions which have already done such good 
work in China. ae 

High Standard for Medical Instruction. 
That medical instruction in which the Foundation is concerned 


_ should be on the highest practicable standard. Such standard 


at the present time seems to include as a requirement for admission 
to a medical school the training of a middle school (roughly 
equivalent to an American High School) supplemented by two 
years of pre-medical work devoted to instruction primarily in 
English, Chinese, physics, chemistry, and biology. 


English as the Principal Medium of Instruction. 


That the teaching in medical schools in which the Foundation 
is concerned for the present and for some time to come should be 
in English as the main language. A part of the instruction might 
be in Chinese, and it might be possible in most classes to have 
explanations given in Chinese. 


Public Health—Time not ripe for large work by Foundation. 


That on account of the lack of suitably trained men, and for 
other reasons, the time is not yet ripe for the Foundation to assist 
in the organization of a large work in relation to public health.. 
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An Independent Institution for Research not Recommended. 


That it is not advisable at this time to establish an independent 
institution for research in China, but that research be encouraged 
in connection with the medical schools aided. et oe | 


Medical School at Peking. 


That the first medical educational work organized should be in 
the city of Peking, and that it be in connection with the Union 
Medical College if suitable arrangement can be made. 


Medical School at Shanghai. 


That on account of the population, wealth, and convenience 
of location of the city of Shanghai, the second medical work of the 
Foundation be established in that city. : 

In the opinion of the Commission, it is unfortunate that there 
should be in Shanghai two competing medical schools, both under 
American auspices and both teaching in the English language. 

It also seems to the Commission much wiser that well supported 
schools of medicine should not be undertaken both in Shanghai 
and in Nanking. One strong institution in the lower Vangtze 
Valley would be better, and the better place for such an institution 
is in the larger city. | | 


The Commission therefore recommends : 


(1) That there be established at Shanghai a new fnstitution, © 
rhaps chartered under the laws of the State of New York, to be 
nown as the Shanghai Medical College or by some other name 
acceptable to the various interests concerned. 


(2) That provision be made for co-operation with existing 
medical schools in and near Shanghai on such basis as would be 
advantageous to the co-operating schools, and would unite the 
medical educational forces and the principal hospitals of the entire 
lower Yangtze Valley contributory to Shanghai. : 

The Commission hopes that the above plan will make it possible 
to unite all the medical forces in the vicinity of Shanghai, in — 
medical education of a high grade in order to secure the advantages 
of union, while at the same time leaving to each co-operating 
institution its entire autonomy. A special advantage to the united 
institution will lie in making it possible to have proper arrange- 
ments with the various missionary secondary schools and further 
with the various missionary hospitals in the territory. On the 
other side, the advantages to the co-operating institutions will lie 
in being connected with an institution financially strong, and 
therefore permanent in character and situated in a city which will 
afford the greatest amount of clinical material and probably the 
most substantial support among the Chinese. | 


Medical Education at Canton. 


That assistance should be given to the plans of the Canton 
Christian College for medical education. The particular form of 
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such aid cannot be determined at this time on account of some 
pending questions with reference to the Canton Hospital. 


Medical Education at Changsha. 


That aid be given to the medical plans of the Vale Mission at 
Changsha. In the opinion of the Commission it is advisable to put 
such aid in a form which will be likely to stimulate the interest 
and support of the Hunanese. 


Model Tuberculosis Hospital. 


That two model tuberculosis hospitals be established in China 
and that expert advice be secured as to location and organization. 
Kuling in the Yangtze Valley and the Western Hills between 
Peking and Paotingfu are tentatively suggested as possible location. 
Our. attention was called in all parts of China to the overwhelming 
prevalence of tuberculosis. It has become especially common 
among the student classes. Plans for a sanitarium situated near 
_ Peking are already being formulated. 


Scholarships. 


_ That in connection with the medical schools aided provision 
be made for a limited number of scholarships in order to encourage 
selected young men who have not sufficient financial means to 
pursue the study of medicine. It is suggested that ten be offered 
for the year 1915-16, and ten additional yearly until the total 
number reaches fifty. The expense will be $750 in the first year 
and $3,750 in the fifth year.and thereafter. 


The Development of Hospitals. 


That hospitals be developed first of all in the fields tributary 
to the medical schools which may be aided by the Foundation. 
Aid may be given to other hospitals as circumstances may warrant. 


The following suggestions are submitted : 3 

Increasing the Staff of Foreign Doctors.—That the Foundation 
offer to pay the salaries of additional foreign medical men selected 
by the Missions and subsequently approved in each individual 
case by the Foundation. These doctors should be sent only to 
hospitals already established, so that they would be additional 
members of the hospital staff. This system would put the task of 
finding medical men on the Missions, but would solve the question 
of the lack of medical men in so far as it depends on the lack of 
money for salaries. It would also prepare more hospitals to be 
proper institutions for the clinical training of medical school gradu- 
ates. 

Provision for the Salaries of Chinese Doctors in Hospitals.— 

These men should be graduates of schools recognized by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and their appointment should be subject to the 
approval of the representative of the Foundation in China. 
_ The provision of salaries for the Chinese would be of direct 
value in two ways: on the one hand, it would, help to give the 
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hospitals more efficient staffing ; on the other hand, it would provide 
opportunities for a considerable number of Chinese graduates to 
continue hospital work for a series of years. Some of these men 
might give their full time to the hospital, and some perhaps half 
time. It is of great importance that Chinese graduates be kept in 
touch with hospitals, so that their standard of work will not 
deteriorate. By this means they will be constantly under the 
supervision of trained foreign physicians. | | 
Provision of Salaries for Foreign Nurses.—That the Foun- 
dation support a considerable number of foreign nurses in hospital 
work. These nurses should be nominated by the Missions, and 
subsequently approved by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
attempt should be made to have them sent, first of all, to the better- 
equipped and better-staffed hospitals. The lack of nurses would 
thus be met, in so far as it depends on the lack of money on the 
part of the Mission. 3 
Equipment.—It is impossible to undertake to provide suitable 
equipment for even a small proportion of the hospitals in China. 
However it would be most important to increase the equipment 
of certain hospitals aud more. especially those which can be brought 
into line with the medical schools, which may be aided by the 
Foundation and of those hospitals which have an adequate medical 
and nursing staff. Itis, of course, quite unnecessary to provide 
much increased equipment for a hospital which has only one doctor. 


A Resident Commissioner in China. 


That the Foundation be represented in China by a resident 
commissioner, who will administer the affairs of the Foundation in 
connection with the institutions aided. He will make regular 
reports and recommendations. The commissioner should have a 
suitable staff. Peking should be his headquarters. 


In a scheme of this magnitude, embracing numerous and 
diverse organisations, difficulties are sure to arise, but apart 
from certain questions in casuistry over which even the religious 
and sincere will differ as long as they are in this world, there 
are three main questions which call for serious consideration. 

In the first place, under this scheme will our medical 
schools be completely secularised? The indications all point 
in the contrary direction. Notice the recommendation of the 
Commission ‘‘that the Foundation as far as possible should 
co-operate with existing missionary institutions.’? We may 


be quite sure that such a recommendation would not be made 


unless it was going to be adopted. ‘Then there is the 
unequivocal declaration of sympathy with missions made by 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., in a letter to the secretary of one of 
our leading missionary organisations to whose courtesy we are 


indebted for permission to make it public: 
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61 Broadway, NEw York, U.S.A. 
March 15, 1915. 
DEAR Dr. SPEER : 


For some time the Rockefeller Foundation has been considering 
the need of scientific medicine in China and how best the Founda- 
tion might assist in meeting the need. A tentative general plan of 
procedure was adopted nearly a year ago, after conference with 
many eminent authorities on the subject. A competent Commission 
has since then visited China and studied with great care present 
medical conditions in that country. This Commission has now 
made a comprehensive report and has offered a series of recom- 

mendations. ‘These recommendations. have been tentatively adopted 
by the Foundation, subject to such changes as experience and 
further enquiry may suggest. 

Happily, the Foundation is not first in the field. Many and 
various Missionary Societies of America, Great Britain, and the 
Continent have preceded it. Hundreds of physicians are now 
practising in China under the auspices of these Societies. Their 
patients number tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
annually. As rapidly as possible hospitals have been and are being 
established. In some cases these are fairly well equipped, but all of 
them are still very needy. Half a score or more of medical colleges 
have been started, partially manned and equipped, and these 
colleges are being availed of by hundreds of Chinese students, 
with such preparation more or less adequate, as circumstances have 
admitted. The Missionary Boards have been most zealous in medical 
missions and have done everything possible, with the limited 
resources at their disposal, towards making this work effective. 
With these Societies, and with the work undertaken by them, the 
Foundation from the first has contemplated the most cordial and 
sympathetic co-operation. We desire to supplement the work of the 
Missionary Boards where it is incomplete, to multiply it where it is 
inadequate, and always to engraft our additions in an entirely vital 
way. We cannot expect, even did we desire it, that the Societies 
would materially change their principles, or methods, or the religious 
qualifications of their appointees, except as the Societies may be 
self-moved to do so by experience and observation. | 

- But the medical work of the Missionary Societies and Boards 
is confined to limited areas, and is seriously restricted by lack of 
funds. In carrying out its comprehensive plans, the Foundation 
may find it desirable: — 

1. To assist Missionary Societies to strengthen their Medical 
Schools and Hospitals by providing equipment and other facilities, 
and by making annual grants, as may be found expedient, for the 
support.of physicians and nurses selected by the respective Mis- 

_ Sionary Boards, subject only to the Foundation’s approval of the 
professional qualifications of the appointees. 

2. With the consent of the Missionary Boards to recognize 
and expand existing Medical Schools, with their Hospitals, and to 
support these, wholly or in part, from its own funds. 


3. To aid other Medical Schools that are not strictly Mission. 
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4. To establish, equip, and support new Medical Schools 
and Hospitals. | 

In choosing its agents, physicians, and nurses, for independent 
schools or hospitals, the Foundation will select only persons of 
sound sense and high character, who are sympathetic with the 
missionary spirit and motive, who are thoroughly qualified for 
their work professionally, and who will dedicate themselves to 
medical ministration in China. Beyond these qualifications, the 
Foundation cannot properly impose tests of a denominational or 
a doctrinal nature, such as are deemed desirable by Missionary 
Boards for their own medical missionaries or agents. 

In entering upon its work, the Foundation will hope to avail 
itself of the long and valuable experience acquired by the Missionary 
Boards in the conduct of their medical missions, and will welcome 
their sympathetic counsel in all matters of procedure and admini- 
stration. 

While this work of the Foundation will be limited to medical 
service, we believe it to be the highest duty and privilege of all 
men to cherish the spirit of Jesus and ever to live and act in that 
spirit. The desire of earnest Christians to communicate the spirit 
of Jesus to the Chinese and to the whole world we share to the 
full. We share with the Missionary Boards also their conviction 
that the teaching of Jesus must be imparted to the Chinese through 
preaching and by all other proper agencies for communicating 
truth, and we are constantly mindful that in so far as we may be 
able to assist the Missionary Boards in their medical service, the 
Boards will be enabled to devote added funds to the strengthening 
and enlarging of their educational and evangelistic work. 

As its agency for conducting this work the Foundation has 
formed the China Medical Board, with offices at 61 Broadway, — 
New York, and has conferred upon this Board the necessary powers 
and the financial resources believed to be currently needed. (Here 
follows the list of officers and members. ) 


In behalf of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
(Signed) Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., President. 


In the next place, there is the fear that the acceptance of 
large benefactions, whatever the source or the object may be, 
tends to fetter the freedom. of thought and speech of the be- 
neficiaries. For us in China the fear appears to be groundless. 
As to freedom of thought and activity in medicine, the scientific | 
work of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and 
the practical grappling with the national menace of unciniarisis 
in the United States, are guarantees that so far from our 
medical work being restricted, every encouragement will be 
given to make it of the highest and broadest kind. As to 
economic doctrines, few of us have sufficient interest in the 
matter to care to depart from the beaten track. We are here 
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mainly to propagate Christianity, and are content to leave the 
Chinese to work out its social principles for themselves. 

A graver issue would be raised if there was any probability 
of the restriction of religious teaching and activity. As 
missionary Organizations we could not surrender the razson 
d’étre of our existence for the sake of getting help to do work 
of asecondary nature. The recommendation of the Commission 
and the letter of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Dr. Speer, 
can be taken to guarantee the full and reasonable freedom of 
missionary activity. It may not be desirable that every appointee 
shall be compelled to submit to doctrinal and other religious 
tests, but we may confidently expect that the trustees and pro- 
fessors will be men in sympathy with Christian ideals. 

The last question concerns the home churches. What 
will be the effect upon the spritual life of the church at large 
of the acceptance of large gifts and endowments for missionary 
enterprises ? This is a question, be it observed, which has 
nothing to do with the faith or character of particular donors, 
but applies to all large gifts, whatever the source may be. It 
is urged with strong conviction, and in the most unexpected 
quarters, that in the long run such benefactions lessen the 
_ interest of the people at home in missions, and with contracted 
spiritual vision there follows spiritual atrophy. A self-sacrificing 
- working church is a live church; a church in which all 
responsibilities are allowed to rest upon a few rich men or 
organizations, is perilously near being a dead church. 

There is much force in this argument, but we doubt its 
immediate applicability to the granting of aid to medical schools 
and hospitals. It must be borne in mind that the Foundation 
is thoroughly business-like in its proceedings. It embarks in 
no useless enterprises, nor does it indulge in extravagances. 
When it states that money, however large the amount may be, 
is needed for a particular purpose, the money really is needed. 
When it proposes to give a large amount of money to place 
our medical schools and hospitals in a position where they can 
do their work thoroughly and well and with the security of 
permanence, that money is needed, every penny of it. What 
prospect is there of the churches at home granting aid on this 
scale? None ; not from unwillingness, but from sheer inability 
to obtain the money. And there is no sign that in the im- 
- mediate future the outlook may change, because of increased 
interest in medical education. The medical schools are 
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struggling for existence, and their collapse, or continued 
existence in a deplorable state of weakness, cannot be much 
of an inspiration to the home churches. : 
On the other hand, relieved of a hopeless Siennie’ burden, | 

the churches will have greater freedom and ability to meet 
the needs of other departments of missionary work, evan- 
gelical, literary, and educational, and will be stimulated to 
fresh endeavor to bring all branches to the same high degree 
of efficiency as the medical. Not only so, but advantage can be 
taken of opportunities to venture upon new fields of activity. 
In other words, the interests and activities of missionaries will 
not be in the least diminished by this liberal aid to medical 
work but rather increased. As stated previously, over ten 
million dollars were given to American colleges and universities 
by the General Education Board, usually on condition that 
each aided institution raised a large additional amount else- 
where. So far from paralysing educational work, this disburse- 
ment of over ten million dollars has been the means of obtain- 

ing from other benefactors an additional forty million dollars. 
Why then should we fear that the home churches will fall into 
a state of apathy owing to the Rockefeller benefactions ? Why 
not hopefully believe that the opposite will happen, that they 
will be stirred to greater enthusiasm ? When we observe the 
very wide range of the gifts of the Foundation, the numerous — 
churches and societies which have accepted help without harm 
resulting, as far as can be ascertained, it seems the wiser policy 
not to fear, but to go boldly ahead ~—_ the means so generously 
placed at our 


The China Medical Board 
The Beginning of Its Work on the Field 
ROGER S. GREENE, RESIDENT DIRECTOR, CHINA MEDICAL BOARD 
A S a result of the investigation conducted last year by 


the China Medical Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Foundation definitely decided, as has 
been announced in the press, to undertake medical 
work in China, and it furthermore adopted the report of the 
commission as a basis for its work, subject to such changes as 
experience and further inquiry might suggest, it being under- 
stood that each of the projects recommended would come up 
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separately for careful consideration before the Foundation 
would be committed to carrying it out. To conduct the work 
in China the Foundation established a subsidiary organization 
known as the China Medical Board, with the following 
members: Wallace Buttrick, Simon Flexner, Frederick T. 
- Gates, Jerome D. Greene, Harry Pratt Judson, Frank J. 
Goodnow, John R.. Mott, Starr J. Murphy, Francis W. Pea- 
body, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Wickliffe Rose and William 
H. Welch. | | | 

The development of medical education impressed the 
commission and the newly formed China Medical Board as 
being logically the first step in any project for the improvement 
of medical conditions in China. Acting upon this belief, the 
Board has already taken certain definite steps. As Peking 
seemed the natural point at which to begin, the Board entered 
into negotiations with the missionary societies interested in the 
Union Medical College there, which had not yet been organized 
as a corporate entity, and it was finally agreed that there 
should be established a board of trustees, consisting of one 
representative of each of the six missionary bodies* interested 
and seven representatives of the China Medical Board, under 
the name of the Peking Union Medical College, which should 
take over and develop the present school. ‘The purpose of the 
new board is stated to be to conduct an efficient medical school, 
which Shall work in cordial and sympathetic co-operation with 
the missionary societies and be a distinct contribution to 
missionary endeavor. | 

Among the trustees who will represent the China Medical 


Board are Dr. William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, who has probably contributed more than any other one 
man to the great improvement in medical education in the 
United States during recent years. Dr. Simon Flexner, the 
director of the leading institution for medical research in the 
United States, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, the executive secretary of 
the General Education Board, and Dr. John R. Mott, who 
certainly requires no introduction to the missionary body in 
China. It is believed that the interest and counsel of such 


*(These societies are: The London Missionary Society, The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Medical Missionary 
Association of London, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions). 
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men will form perhaps the most important contribution that 
the China Medical Board can make towards the development of 
medical missionary work in China. 
Since all the property used by the Union Medical College 
belonged to the London Missionary Society, and since jt 
seemed hardly fair to ask of that society such a disproportionate 
contribution to the enterprise, it was agreed that the society 
‘ should be reimbursed for its capital expenditures on account of 
the college. ‘The London Missionary Society also consented to 
put at the disposition of the college other property in the 
vicinity, which was being used for general missionary purposes, 
the China Medical Board supplying the funds required to 
permit the transfer of the work to other premises. Some of the 
missionary societies have already designated their representatives 
on the new board of trustees, and it is probable that the first 
meeting will be held early next year. The China Medical 
Board has assumed the entire support of the Union Medical 
College from July 1, 1915, including the salaries of the foreign 
staff, but the work is still being conducted as before by the 
faculty and the board of managers, pending the organization 
of the new board of trustees. In preparation for this re-organiza- 
tion of the work, Dr. Buttrick, Dr. Welch and Dr. Flexner are 
coming to China this autumn, and will probably visit all the 
important centers of medical education in this country to study 
conditions at first hand. | 
In connection with the plans for the development of 
medical education, smaller contributions have been made by 
the China Medical Board to the Yale Foreign Missionary 
Society for the Hunan-Yale Medical College, under a five-year 
pledge, and a grant for one year has been made to the Harvard 
Medical School of China. Six Chinese doctors have been 
appointed to fellowships for graduate study abroad, in the hope 
that they will prepare themselves to take up teaching positions 
“in their own country when they return. All of them are now in 
the United States, and one of them has made considerable 
progress with his studies. Five scholarships have been estab- 
lished for Chinese nurses to enable them to go abroad for further — 
training, and two appointments have already been made. There 
have also been offered a few scholarships for pharmacists, to 
which no appointments have yet been made. 
While education is regarded as the most urgent part of the 
work, the China Medical Board desires also to do something to 
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lighten the burden upon doctors and uurses in mission and other 
hospitals where no systematic teaching is going on, and it is 
cousidering applications for the support of additional staff for 
such institutions. A few pledges have already been made to 
certain missionary societies, upon the understanding that the 
China Medical Board shall be given an opportunity to pass 
upon the professional qualifications of persons to be supported 
from its grants. It is expected that in general hospitals in the 
vicinity of the medical schools in which the Board is interested 
will be aided first, in order that they may become better adapted 
to furnish the necessary practical training which all medical 
graduates require before they are really qualified to assume any 
responsibility. 

The Board is besides greatly interested in the various 
projects which have recently been undertaken for co-operation 
between Chinese and foreigners in medical work, and hopes 
that it also may at the proper moment be able to aid to some 
extent the efforts of Chinese doctors and other public spirited 
citizens to improve health conditions in their native country, 
believing as it does that the success of the medical work in 
China must in the end depend upon the extent to which the 
Chinese people themselves may be moved to participate in it. 

Mr. Roger S. Greene,.who has been appointed the Resident 
Director in China of the Board, arrived in Peking early in 
August, and has opened an office at the Union Medical College 
there. His main function will be to keep the Board in close 
touch with the work on the field, and to act as its representa- 
tive in dealing with institutions in China in which the Board 
may become interested. 

Probably many of the plans of the China Medical Board will 
develop somewhat slowly, until its executive officers become 
more familiar with the field and its needs, but it is hoped that 
eventually it will be able to make a real contribution toward 
the further development of the great work which is being 
built up with so much sacrifice and devotion by the missionary 


societies. 
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Union Medical Work in Canton 


ANDREW H. WOODS, M.D. 


aged in common by all the missions. In view of the 

fact that Canton is the oldest seat in China of medica] 

missionary work, some observers express surprise at 
what they consider the backwarduess of its missionaries in form- 
ing union hospitals and schools. Perhaps the reply should be 
that old trees are harder to uproot and transplant than strip- 
lings, even though new fashions in landscape-gardening may 
tempt to re-arrangement. Old trees may, however, present 
considerable vigor and bear good fruit. The truth is that in 
Canton there are the elements of a future healthful union 
medical work without serious upheavals being unecessary to 
produce it. While not yet communized (if that is desirable), 
Canton Christian medical forces are working together with 
considerable harmony and efficiency. 

In writing a prescription for a union work, one must 
consider two essential factors: the azms and the methods of the 
workers. Where their aims are not the same, and cannot be 
made so, there is no use in forming a ‘‘union’’, however 
loudly sentiment and appearances may call for it. Two trains 
bound for different destinations must sooner or later run on 
‘separate tracks. Linking them together will not help either. 
On the other hand, if the aims are the same, yet methods of 
working incompatible, it means that, with the same destination 
the trains have different routes. If neither can adopt the others’ 
route, they must be left unbound to go their own ways. _ 

In Canton the Christian medical workers have the same 
aim. All desire that the sick of South China shall, as soon as 
possible, have Chinese Christian physicians to heal them. All 
desire that z/tzmately these physicians shall be of the best 
calibre and training. 

In contradistinction to this harmony of aim, there are in 
Canton two general methods of working in use among mission- 
aries, which are incompatible. It is not feasible to use them 
in the same medical school. One group of missionaries see 
that the Chinese are educationally and financially backward, 
and that it is therefore difficult to persuade them to take long 
preliminary schooling and thorough medical courses. These 


HERE is in Canton no hospital or medical school man- 
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‘missionaries, therefore, allow medical students of grammar- 
school grade to undertake medical study; and their medical 
courses are taught by Chinese physicians who are in many cases 
not themselves well prepared. The use of this method does 
not indicate that its adherents are themselves ill prepared, for 
in some instances they are equipped to do the best grade of 
teaching and practice. It is simply a matter of expediency. 
They believe this method will produce physicians now much 
needed by the sick of China, and will in the end lead to a 
- higher grade of medical schools. | 

The second group of missionaries in Canton believe that 
short of middle-school graduation the applicant for medical 
study has not the mental capacity or the knowledge of physics, 
chemistry and biology, which are essential to the minimum 
comprehension of medical science. Furthermore they feel that 
the medical courses given by Christian schools ought to be of 
such good grade that their graduates will compare favorably 
with foreign trained physicians, with whom they shall later 
compete. No defense of either method need here be under- 
taken. The medical missionaries, who hold to these incom- 
patible methods, are nevertheless on cordial terms with each 
other, and mutual confidence is such that their differences of 
opinion can always be freely discussed. For this reason, all feel 
that the divergent lines of action are gradually becoming paral- 
lel, and will in the near future converge and coincide. 

Under such circumstances, men who share a common 
purpose may follow one or the other of the following three 
courses: (1) Continue to work separately, with cordial feelings, 
each helping the others whenever possible. Several pumps 
with varying velocities of rotation cannot work on the same 
shaft ; yet they can work ‘‘separately together’’ and success- 
fully fill the same tank. (2) Unite in a common institution by 
finding compromise methods, all thereafter working along as 
best they can. This may be good, provided the differences in 
method are slight and do not involve consciences. But the 
compromise is apt to leave some workers feeling emasculated. 
They lose interest after the purely social pleasure of ‘‘ being 
together’’ has lost its novelty. If one singer’s B flat is the 
others B natural, their duet will not please them or the 
audience. (3) All unite and select one common agent who 
shall select the method he thinks best, and become responsible 
to all for producing the results desired by all. This requires 
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confidence, and is therefore not always feasible. But where 
possible, it is the best form of union. For after all have met 
and discussed possibilities, they are apt to select an agent who 
is more expert than any other of the group. If all unite to 


support his work morally and financially, better results will 


follow with greater economy than in any other way. 

It ought not to be necessary for the communistic experi- 
ment of the early Christian church to be retried in every new 
Christian community, either as to property or management. 
Mature communities and mature thinkers of all lands point out 
that the best union effort is that in which all wzz¢e to select the 
best available agent specially equipped for the particular work, 
then put him under the best conditions for work and trust him 
for the product. Canton missionaries get most of their printing 
and publication done in this way. For asylum care of the 
insane and blind, this is the method used. In hospital work 
this method was used from the earliest days, and in spite of 
difficulties, and compared with all other experiments, it remains 
still the most satisfactory procedure. 

The various hospitals and medical schools of Canton which 
are actual or potential bases for union medical work to-day are 


the following :— 

(1). CANTON Hosprrat—the hospital of the 
Medical Missionary Society. Since 1838 this Hospital has 
stood as the center of missionary and community medical 
work. The wise men who founded it thought it was better 
not to have it managed by all the voards and missions ex officio 
united in a common directorate. It is managed by its own 
members. Anyone may be a member who is sufficiently 
interested and who wishes to further its avowed purpose ; to 
heal and to produce healers, under Christian auspices. The 
details of management are committed to a Committee of Man- 
agement, the members of which are selected annually by the 
Society. This committee chooses physicians and nurses without 


reference to denominational affiliations, solely with a view to 


religious and professional qualification. All funds are secured 
from local sources. The property is now valued at Mexican 
$300,000. The Hospital has beds for 250 patients. It is so 
well trusted by the Chinese that more patients ; are always in 
attendance than can be received. 

This democratic organization is peculiarly soil to the 
needs of missionary medical workers in China. The majority 
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of the members of the Society and of its Managing Committee _ 
are Christian missionaries. All the methods used are not 
always just what all the members would prefer. That is true 
of most organizations, even the family, in which two or more 
awake people live or work together. But with such an elastic 
control in the hands of ‘the missionary community, it would 
seem that any important errors in policy or method could be 
adjusted. Nevertheless, about ten years ago, certain difficulties 
seemed insurmountable, internal confidence was lost, and it 
seemed best to several of the bodies concerned to start new 
hospitals. ‘Those members of the Society who remained with 
it, and who persisted even beyond the natural limits of patience 
in the effort to get errors corrected, now feel that the old 
organization is still best suited to the requirements of the 
future, and they await with hopefulness the return of all 
members who felt forced to withdraw. The valuable property, 
with its still more valuable prestige, is available to the mis- 
sionaries of Canton to do with as they please. A majority vote 
will introduce any change in ng or in personnel that 
such majority deem advisable. 

The history of what promised to be a sound union medical 
school movement ought to be here briefly referred to. Early 
in 1914 the Managing Committee of the Canton Hospital 
attempted to bring together all who desired to contribute men 
or money to form a medical school which would depend upon 
the Canton Hospital as a clinical base. Leading members of 
the community were invited to meet and discuss the single 
problem: upon what terms will all the elements of this com- 
munity be best able to unite to form a union medical school 
under Christian auspices? After long study, a committee 
appointed by this conference collected the findings in the form 
ofa report. Upon this basis, without alteration, the Hospital 
invited all missions to establish a medical school, and placed 
its staff-positions and its clinical material at their disposal. Up 
to the present only two missions have offered any support to 
this proposal. However, inasmuch as the principles set forth 
seem well adapted to the requirements of such a union school, 
the Hospital feels that, if a general union shall ever become 
possible, these terms will be found useful as a basis for its 
_ organization. 

(2) Next in order of age is the CANTON CHRISTIAN 
- COLLEGE, another undenominational institution founded to 
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serve all parts of the Christian community. Its board of 
trustees and staff are selected from all religious bodies. [ts 
purpose, as set forth by the missionaries who founded it, is 
to produce teachers, preachers and physicians, trained under 
Christian instructors, for the service of South China. Within 
the past fifteen years it has built up an educational foundation 
which has gained confidence and large financial support from 
the Chinese. It has received the approval of commissions and 
of educational and missionary leaders sent from America and 
Europe. The trustees of the Christian College desire to make 
this. foundation available to all the Christian forces of South 
Chind for the erection of a medical school which ‘will serve the 
highest purposes of all. To this end, they seek suggestions 
from all who are interested in medical work looking to the 
elimination of undesirable features and the inclusion of all 
elements that will make it serviceable. _ ¢ 

The Canton Medical Missionary Society, finding that its 
invitation to the missions to form a union medical school did 
not meet with support, later entered into an agreement with the | 
CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE by which the College is supply- 
ing physicians to the Hospital and the Hospital agrees to supply 
clinical material to the medical department of the College. 
This year a similar agreement for codperation has been entered 
into between the Christian College and the medical institutions 
for women carried on by the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Trustees of the Christian College are now engaged in an 
effort to add to their medical staff a sufficient number of 
physicians and other instructors to carry on a premedical 
course in physics, chemistry and biology, and a five year 
medical course. They plan to use a total staff of twenty-four 
men. 
(3) The education of women physicians for the Christian 
Missions of South China has been conducted almost entirely 
during the past twenty years by the AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION in the Women’s Medical College, endowed about 1900 
and called the HACKETT MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
It is served by the David Gregg Hospital for Women and 
Children, while its Nurses’ Training School was contributed 
by, and named in honor of, Mrs. Julia Turner. Under the 
able administration of the woman physician who produced the 
entire work out of almost nothing but a determined heart, this 
medical work has grown till its buildings now cover about an 
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HACKETT MEDICAL COLLEGE AND DAVID GREGG HOSPITAL, 


American Presbyterian Mission, Cantor. 


» , 


NEW SURGICAL BUILDING OF HACKETT MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
DAVID GREGG HOSPITAL. 


The two storey building at the left of the bottoin picture joins on with the right of the upper 
picture, thus forming a continuous building. 
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acre of ground and present an imposing appearance in the 
western suburb of Canton. The staff of the medical school 
includes two American women who give their whole time, and 
four American physicians who give clinical instruction. ‘The 
Christian missions of Canton would welcome the increase of 
this staff and the extension of the educational efforts of the 
- jnstitution so as to provide the large number of women medical 

workers now demanded by Christian institutions and Chinese 
communities. 

(4) THE KUNG YEE HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SCHOOL 
were started in 1909 by a body of Chinese gentlemen who were 
interested in benevolent work for their countrymen. Although 
‘not Christians and not desiring their hospital and school to be 
known as distinctively Christian, yet they have such confidence 
in Christian missionaries that they desire to have a considerable 
number of them as staff members of both their hospital and 
medical school. In order to meet the desire of the missionaries 
to teach religion to medical students and patients, the trustees 
offer to allow a chapel to be erected in some designated place 
on their property, in which such students and patients as desire 
to attend may receive religious teaching. ‘The trustees will 
maintain the whole under purely Chinese management ; but 
they agree to allow the medical staff to determine many details 
of the professional work for themselves under the general control 
of the Chinese trustees. The physicians supplied by missions 
will be supported by those missions. Their fees earned from 
practice will all go to the treasury of the Kung Yee. If they 
give all of their time to the Kung Yee, they shall be considered 
faculty members and have votes in the faculty meetings. This 
hospital has sixty beds. The trustees value their present pro- 
perty at Mex. $65,000. They hope to build a larger hospital 
and school buildings in the east suburb of Canton. They plan 
later to develop a general educational institution. Their educa- 
tional policy is to receive students who have not had many 
Opportunities for preparatory study, to have so large an enroll- 
ment that the fees will cover the expenses of the school ; and, | 

if conditions permit it, to raise the standards in the future. 
_ The present head of the hospital is a former American mission- 
ary who actively favors Christian missionary work and whose 
personal influence over the Chinese is strong. As long as he 
remains the head of the work, it is unlikely that positive 
hostility to Christianity will occur. 
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(5) THE Kwonc WA HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL ScuHoor 
are under the management of Christian Chinese. There are 
no foreign physicians on their staff. They have also recently 
made advances to missionary Se with a view to securing 
their services. 

It will be noted that of the five institutions, which are 
factors in union medical work in Canton, three are under 
Christian organizations and have as their primary purpose the 
development of Christian physicians in courses which they feel 
should be kept up to a high grade. The Canton Hospital 
offers clinical facilities for medical students, but does not plan 
to carry on a medical school. The Christian College plans to 
get together a medical faculty, but not to start a new hospital. 
These two institutions and the Presbyterian Woman’s Medical 
College and Hospital are now working in a complementary 
relationship under agreements formally entered into by their 
governing bodies within the past year. To many who know 
the temper of American givers, there seems little possibility 
that money will be forthcoming within the present generation 
to support more than five medical schools of the grade now 


demanded for Christian institutions in China. If this is true, 


it seems scarcely likely that two of the five schools will be 
given to Canton. The logic of events, therefore, and the 
compulsion of Christian common sense are leading the Christ- 
ian medical workers of Canton to unite their forces in an 
effort to produce one medical school for men and women in 
South China, which will be worthy of the support of Christian 
givers the world over. The steps thus far taken by the three 
organizations toward codperation are not radical, but cautious ; 
yet they are based upon principles which will result in efficient 
union effort just as rapidly as } mutual confidence and under- 
standing show the way. 

This Christian Medical School for South China and the 
hospitals connected with it expect to secure valuable codpera- 


tion from the Chinese. They now receive more in gifts and 


fees from the Chinese than other religious or charitable institu- 
tions, showing that they have won more than ordinary 
confidence. While the way to large codperation between the 
distinctively Christian medical institutions and the Chinese 
hospitals and medical schools which desire to remain under 
purely Chinese management offers serious difficulties, it is the 
desire of all that mutual helpfulness and friendliness shall 
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prevail. The probability is that if any one, or any combina- 
tion, of the five organizations shall gain headway enough to 
steer boldly out into the open, the others will be glad to 
commit as large a part as possible of their function to it. For — 
in Canton, as elsewhere is China, the steering difficulty is 
largely a matter of coal—that is of resources. 

Of all resources, the teaching staff is the essential. To 
the right staff, students, material plant and the confidence of 
all the missions will fow, no matter at which of the points 
mentioned above that staff happens to collect. The coming 
two years are apt to determine which point this will be. With 
that settled, the expectancy of Canton supporters of medical 
education and the solicitude of observers from all parts of China | 
will terminate. There will doubtless be joy also in Heaven 
when the Christian Medical School of Canton gets a genuine 
aud authentic sign hung — upon its front gate. 


Union Medical Work in Peking 
J. G. CORMACK, F.R.C.S., ED. 


WO years ago, a movement was started to widen and 
increase the usefulness of the Union in the Medical 


Educational work which formed part of the North 

China Educational Union. 
The union of teaching in Arts, Theology, and Medicine, 
which was shared by the Presbyterian Board, the A.B.C.F.M., 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, the London 
Mission, the Anglican Mission and the Medical Missionary 
Association of London, has done excellent work; but it was felt 
that greater things might yet be attempted and that a strong 
Christian University situated at the seat of Government would 
be a most desirable thing. Many difficulties, financial, denomi- 
national and sometimes individual, had to be faced, and the 
solution of these was far from easy. 

The scheme for wider medical union, which was to include 
not only union in teaching but also in hospital work, seemed 
easier of accomplishment than that concerned with Theology 
and Arts, and the six bodies co-operating in the Union Medical 
College drafted a scheme which promised even better things 


than anything yet reached. 
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The idea was that the whole plant of the Union Medica] 
College and its administration should be placed in the hands of 
a Local Board of Managers, who would be responsible to a 
body of trustees incorporated in America and England and 
separated somewhat from ordinary Mission control, in order 
to obviate the clash of individual Mission interests, while at 
the same time, preserving the Christian character of the 
institution. 

The difficulties of an international incorporation were, 
however, insurmountable, and the scheme, as outlined, pro- 
posed that the properties should be held by two different bodies, 
one in the U.S. A. and one in Britain. All money contributed 
by American donors being under the control of the U. S.A. 
trustees, and all from British sources, held by British trustees, 
with a joint agreement that properties and plant should be ad- 
ministered by a proportionately elected governing body on the 
field. This plan was getting well on the way to realisation, 
when a new factor appeared on the scene in the form of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Medical Commission, and possibilities 
were opened up which would greatly relieve the missionary 
bodies of financial responsibility for such an expensive work 
as Medical Education, while, at the same time, conserving the 
Christian and missionary character of the College and hospital. 
After the Medical Commission had examined the situation 
i in China and made their report, conferences took place between 
representatives of the L. M. S., A. M. E. M., A. B. C. F. M,, 
the Presbyterian Boards and the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
{ conferences were of a deeply interesting character and showed 


that the China Medical Board, which had been formed by the 
; Rockefeller Foundation, was most sympathetic towards the 
; medical missionary work that had already been done and desir- 


ous of still further extending the great usefulness of mission 
hospitals and colleges. The China Medical Board showed ina 
most hearty manner its willingness to co-operate with Mission 
é Boards, not in one centre only, but throughout the whole of 
3 China, showing plans whereby the whole medical missionary 
i activities of the missionary societies, which include hospitals, 
| Medical Colleges and the work of doctors and nurses, might be 
tremendously increased without adding fresh financial responsi- 
bilities to the already burdened Mission Boards. 

The Report of the Medical Commission, which has been 
iH published, gives an excellent survey of medical mission work 
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in China and will well repay perusal. The scheme therein 
outlined is likely to be carried through. | 

Its relation to the union schemes in Peking is a very vital 
one, for the plans for wider medical union have now been re- | 
placed by the formation of a Board of Trustees, agreed to by the 
various societies, consisting of seven representatives ofthe China 
Medical Board and six from the Missionary Societies. This 
Board of Trustees will hold all the property and plant of the 
Union Medical College and hospitals attached, the Medical 
Board having agreed to purchase for $200,000 gold, the land, 
buildings and equipment of the Union Medical College from 
the L. M. S., which has up till now held these properties. 

Each of the Mission Boards, which has hitherto supplied 
- doctors and teachers for the College, will continue to do so, but 
the financial responsibility for these men will not rest with 
the Mission Boards, but with the newly formed Board of the 

Union Medical College, Peking. 

| Great care has been taken to emphasise that the utmost 
freedom will be given for all missionary activities and for the 
presentation of the Gospel to patients and students, and if 
the Boards will select men of the right stamp, there need be 
no fear of the College standing in future as in the past for a 
witness to Christianity in its ministry of healing and in the train- 
ing of medical men under Christian auspices. 

While these important changes were being developed, a plan 
was put forward by the Peking University. (This unfortunate 
name leads so many to think that the Government University 
is spoken of that it is necessary to explain that the Peking 
University is an organization founded by and closely associated 
with the American Methodist Episcopal Mission.) This plan 
aimed at getting the American Presbyterian Mission and the 
A. B.C. F.M. to join their funds for the establishment of a 
Christian University having the existing Peking University as 
the basis, and the L. M.S. was later asked to join forces here 
also by permitting the Medical College to become the Medical 
Department of the enlarged University, thus linking in a 
stronger Union the missionary educational forces of Peking. 

There is every likelihood that the plan proposed by the 
Peking University will materialize, and beginning in the 
autuinn, the Theological and Arts work is to be carried on 
unitedly in the said University, but for the present, the Union 
Medical College will develop its work under the direction of its 
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own Board of Trustees, though it is hoped that eventually, 
arrangements will be made whereby it will become the Medica] 
Department of the enlarged University. The L. M.S. proposes _ 
to use part of the funds received from the transfer of its pro. 
perty to the China Medical Board to join in the Theological 
and Arts work of the University. 

The North China Educational Union, therefore, is merging 
its forces into what will, in future, be known as the Christian 
University of Chihli, the name ‘‘Peking University’’ being 
retained to avoid the difficulties of a new incorporation, as its 
charter is sufficiently liberal in its scope to allow of the altera- 
tions of personnel on the trusteeship by having representatives _ 
from each of the Missions joining in the union. 

In the original plan of the North China Educational Union 
the difficulties of property ownership were solved by the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Mission being responsible for the Theological 
College, the A. B.C. F. M. being responsible for the Arts 
College, and the L. M.S. being responsible for the Medical 
College, while each of the above Missions supplied teachers to all 
these institutions. 

Then there was the Union College for women, the buildings 
of which were supplied by the A. B.C. F. M., while teachers 
from the Presbyterian and London Missions shared in the 
teaching. 

The Medical College had also teachers from the Peking 
University (M. E. oe and the School of Medicine, which 
was begun by the A. M. E. M., was merged in the Union 
Medical College, the Peking University regarding the Union 
Medical College as its Medical Department. 

The Anglican Mission took its share in the North China 


Educational Union by supplying teachers to the Medical 


College ; the Medical Missionary Association of London was 
represented on the Union Medical mrollege staff by three — 


doctors. 
There is also a Union Medical College for Women in which 


the A.M.E.M., the A.P.M. and the A.B.C. F.M. have 


joined, and in which excellent work is being done, 

Under the union schemes that are now being developed, 
the Peking University will have, at least, four Missions bearing 
the financial responsibility and having joint representation on ~ 
the Board of Trustees, while the Medical College will be finan- 
ced by the China Medical Board and administered and controlled — 
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by a Board of thirteen Trustees—seven of whom are appointed 
by the Medical Board and six from the Mission Boards. When 
it is remembered that one of the seven is John R. Mott, it will 
be seen at once that the missionary interests are well 
represented on this Board of Trustees. 
The Union Medical College for Women and the Arts College 
for Women will remain as before; so far as their government and 
control are concerned, but dotbtless the day will come, if the 
Christian University schemes develop as we hope, when all will 
be united under one University Board—but that _ be some 
years yet. 

Meanwhile, there is every reason to thank Ged and take 
courage because that in the capital of China the Christian edu- 
cational forces are being well united and are working together 
for the coming of God’s Kingdom. 


Medical Education in Nanking 


NATHAN WORTH BROWN, M.D. 


codperation between niissionary societies in educational 

and other forms of Christian work roughly détermine 

the outlines of a district which extends on thie north to 
Hsuchowfu and Haichow, on the south to Taichowfu, westward 
to Nanchang and Kinkiang and eastward to the coast. ‘Fhis 
district, often referred to as ‘‘ Hast Central China’’ or ‘* East 
China’’, includes all of Kiangsu and Anhwei Provinces; most 
of Chekiang and part of Kiangsi. It hasa population of appro- 
xiinately seventy millions. In the portiow of China so desig- 
nated there are eighty medfcal missionaries connected with 
thirty-six hospitals and sixty dispensaries, located in twenty- 
seven important centres of population. The total yearly average 
of hospital in-patients in these institutions is estimated at 
twenty-five thousand. Seven hundred and twenty thousand 
dispensary treatments are given aunually. Only a very few of 
these hospitals havé properly qualified assistants and in many 
cases the medical missionary must be doctor, dresser, pharmacist, 
nurse and general manager. To relieve this condition it 
becomes necessary to provide properly trained Chinese physicians 
as assistants for these mission hospitals. 


TI": facilities of communication by land and water and 
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In ‘‘East China’’, with its population of 70,000,000 and 
an area of 200,000 square miles, a liberal estimate would give 
one trained or partly trained Chinese physician, including the 
graduates of second grade Japanese schools, to each half million 
people and provide him with a field of 1,500 square miles, 
With the exception of a few undermanned and poorly equipped 
schools there has been, until very recently, no medical education 
worthy of mention in this whole district. This great need for 
physicians trained in modern medicine presented an opportunity 
for Christian service which medical missionaries could not 
ignore. | 

Medical education in Nanking began with the efforts of the 
pioneer missionaries, Dr. W. E. Macklin, Dr. R. C. Beebe and _ 
Dr. G. A. Stuart. From the beginning of medical work students 
had been associated with Dr. Macklin at the Christian Mission 
Hospital and with Dr. Beebe at the Philander Smith Memorial 
Hospital, and these, under the leadership of Dr. Stuart, were 


organized into the Medical Department of the Nanking University 


which was at that time entirely under the management of the 
Methodist Board. The department of medical instruction was, 
however, regarded as a union school in which the Foreign Christ- 
ian Mission codperated. ‘This was the first union educational 
work attempted in Nanking. The first class was graduated in 
1896. Groups of students were admitted every two or three 
years, and from 1896 to 1907, there were graduated thirteen 
physicians most of whom are now occupying positions of influ- 
ence and trust. Increasing demands upon the time and energies 
of the local physiciaus and the removal of Dr. Stuart to Shang- 
hai prevented the continuation of this school, and no further 
systematic teaching was undertaken until the Fall of 1909 when 
Dr. R. T. Shields was transferred to Nanking, bringing with 
him a group of Presbyterian students, who with a few who had 
been receiving personal instruction from Dr. Macklin, formed 
later a nucleus for the ‘‘ East China Union Medical College’’. 
Ten years ago, at its biennial meeting, the China Medical 
Missionary Association passed resolutions recommending the 
establishment of five strong union medical/schools in the north- | 
ern, southern, western, eastern and central sections of China. 
This action was reaffirmed at a subsequent meeting and in 
accordance with this purpose Dr. P. B. Cousland, then Secretary 
of the Association, called representative physicians of various 
missious to meet at Shanghai in February 1909. These 
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representatives proposed the establishment of a union medical 
school for East China to be located at Nanking. In May 1910, 
an invitation was sent to all missions working in the Lower 
Yangtse Valley to send delegates to a conference to discuss the 
location and organization of this school. The unanimous 
opinion of the thirty representatives present was to support the 


. establishment of a union medical school at Nanking with 


teaching in Chinese. Resolutions to this effect were passed 
and a tentative constitution adopted. By March 1911, seven 
missionary societies had officially endorsed the proposition and 
the project became a reality under the name of ‘* The East 
China Union Medical College’’. The ten medical students at 
Nanking were accepted as the first class of the union school. 
This class has since graduated and all of the men are now 
serving in mission hospitals or are otherwise associated with 
missionary work. | | 

During the first two years the burden of teaching was 
carried by Dr. Shields of the Presbyterian Mission. In October 
1910, the East China Baptist Mission transferred Dr. Brown to 
Nanking as its representative on the faculty. In January 
1912, Dr. Evans of Yangchow was designated by the Southern 
Baptist Mission to the Medical School. ‘These additious made 
it possible to admit a second class. ‘The standard of admission 
to this class was graduation from a school of academy grade or 
the passing of equivalent examinations. ‘Twenty students were 
admitted and instruction began in March 1912, as soon as the 
disturbances which followed the Revolution subsided. In 1914, 
the requirements for entrance to the first year of the medical 
course were raised by the addition of one year of special labor- 
atory courses in chemistry, physics and biology. Graduation 
from a recognized academy or equivalent examinations was 
required for matriculation in this ‘‘ Pre-Medical’’ year. Under 
these regulations a third class of twenty-four students was 
admitted in — 1914, and has now compres the pre- 
paratory year. 

The course of inotrocthin now covers a total period of seven 
years after graduation from a school of academy grade. Appli- 
cants for admission enter upon a pre-medical year, which 
includes special laboratory courses in chemistry, physics and 
biology. The regular medical course covers five years of 
laboratory, didactic and clinical study based upon the require- 
ments of medical education in the United States. After 
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graduation each student is required to spend one year as 
interne in a hospital approved by the faculty. Students who 
meet the entrance requirements in full may matriculate under 
the New York State medical laws and the University is empow- 
ered through its Board of Trustees to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine upon successful graduates. 

Heretofore all instruction bas been given in Mandarin but 
it is now proposed to admit as occasion requires, perhaps on 
alternate years, classes taught in English. The medical school 
is temporarily accommodated in the Science Hall of the Uni- 
versity. A portion of this building is set apart for medical 
classes and well equipped laboratories are available for the use 
of our students. Medical students live in the University 
dormitories and are under the general regulations of the 
College. | | | 

To secure adequate clinical facilities the codperating 
missions purchased, last year, the Drum Tower Hospital of the. 
Foreign Christian Mission. The location of this hospital 
possesses peculiar advantages. It is situated at the junction of 
important thoroughfares leading directly from the heart of the 
City to the Yangtse River port, and will be directly across the 
street from the new buildings of the University. The Middle 
School of the University adjoins the Hospital on the West and 
it is proposed that so soon as needed this shall be included in 
the Medical School and Hospital compound. ‘To the east of 
the present hospital is a large piece of land, three acres in 


' extent, which was presented to the hospital several years ago 


by an appreciative Chinese merchant. This is reserved for 
future expansion. The faithful labors of Dr. Macklin, who for 
over twenty years conducted this hospital, have won for it a 
reputation which extends far beyond the limits of Nanking. 
The present plant consists of the main hospital building of 
thirty-five beds, several remodelled Chinese buildings for charity 
cases which will accommodate forty patients, two isolation 
hospitals each with twelve beds, a chapel-dispensary and various 
out-buildings. A building for surgical and clinical purposes, 
the gift of Mr. Teachout of Cleveland, has been added during 
the past year. This provides a surgical amphitheater, another 
smaller operating room, sterilizing and dressing room, several 
offices and two clinical laboratories for students’ use. A gift 


_ from the late Dr. Dudley P. Allen of Cleveland has furnished 


the laboratories with . suitable apparatus. The University 
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Hospital is entirely under the control of the Faculty and all 
its clinical facilities are available for purposes of instruction. . 

In addition to the University Hospital, medical students 
have access to the Philander Smith Memorial Hospital, an 
institution supported by the Methodist Episcopal Mission and 
located near the Han Si Men. This hospital accommodates 
sixty patients. Clinics and ward instruction are given there to 
our students twice each week. 

During the first period of its development, the management 
of the Medical School was entirely distinct from that of the 
University. It was governed by a Board of Managers, acting 
also as trustees, on which each codperating mission was repre- 
sented. This Board, meeting twice a year, held its properties 
and conducted its affairs. ‘The school was, however, in close 
touch with the University and was regarded as its future 
medical department. The actual transfer was effected on 
November 15, 1913, when at its regular meeting the Board of 
Managers, with the consent of the codperating missions, turned 
the Medical College over to the University Trustees, and its 
management passed to the Board of Managers of the larger 
institution. By a special arrangement missions coOperating in 
the medical school but not in the other departments of the 
University were given representation on the Board of Trustees 
in the United States and on the Board of Managers in China. 
The ‘‘East China Union Medical College’’ thus formally 
became the ‘‘ University of Nanking Medical School’’. As 
such it becomes an institution incorporated and operating under 
the laws of the State of New York and, since its registration by 
the Board of Regents, is entitled to confer.a degree recognized 
by the New York Board of Medical Examiners. 

The missions codperating in the Nanking Medical School 
are The American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, The 
American Presbyterian Mission, The American Presbyterian 
Mission South, The American Southern Baptist Mission, The 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, The Methodist Episcopal 
Mission and The Methodist Episcopal Mission, South. In 
addition to these there is affiliated with the School, the 
Church Missionary Society, which by a special arrangement 
Proposes to send its students for the first three, or ‘‘ Pre- 
clinical’? years, to. Nanking, after which they return to 
Hangchow for the completion of their studies. The Church 
Missionary Society is represented on the Board of Managers 
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and expects when conditions permit to contribute one member 
to the Nanking faculty. 

This brief account of the establishment and development 
of the University of Nanking Medical School will give some 
conception of what has already been accomplished and of the 
desire to bring medical education under missionary auspices to 
a high standard of efficiency. The broad, undenominational 
but distinctly Christian atmosphere of ‘the school assures oa it 
a large sphere of usefulness and influence. 

The Codperating Missions, the Board of Managers and 
the Faculty are united in their endeavor to advance the interests 


of medical education under Christian influences; not only to _ 


furnish our mission hospitals with suitable Chinese assistants and 
communities with trained physicians, but also to join with 
similar institutions in the preparation of men for leadership in 
the arts and sciences of modern mediciue. 


Nanking, June 5, 1915. 


The Union Medical College, Tsinanfu 
| H. BALME, M.D. 


HE Union Medical College at Tsinanfu is an integral 
part of the Shantung Christian University, which was 
formed in 1904 by the union of the educational work 
belonging to the American Presbyterian and English 
Baptist Missions. The first portion of the Union University to 
be established was the College of Arts and Science at Weihsien. 
This was followed in 1905 by the co-operation of the A.P.M. 
in the E.B.M. Theological College at Tsingchowfu, and in 1906 
by the establishment of the Union Medical College. Since that 
time, the Church of England Mission in Shantung has also 
taken a share in the Union scheme, and there is every reason to 
believe that before long other missions working in the area 
served by these colleges will be following in their steps. The 
whole University is now being concentrated at Tsinanfu, on 4 
large site adjoining the Medical College land, to which the 
Theological and Arts Colleges will be removed as soon as 
buildings have been erected for the purpose. 
Prior to 1906, medica! education had been carried on for a 
number of years by physicians in Shantung belonging to the 


A.P.M. and E.B.M. respectively, and some forty students had 
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received a partial training in this way. In more recent years 
this instruction was given in the form of union peripatetic 
classes, pending the erection of the College buildings. In 1908 
an excellent site was obtained at Tsinanfu and a large College 
erected by the English Baptist Mission, into which students 
were first received in March 1910, and from that time onwards a 
new class has been taken in every year. All these men, after 
passing the University Entrance Examination, spend a year of 
pre-medical studies at the Arts and Science College (unless, of 
course, they are already graduates of that College), and this is 
followed by a period of five years at Tsinanfu. Including the 
class engaged in preliminary scientific study, there are now 


about seventy medical students in all, whilst this present year 


has also seen the first set of graduates, seven in number, leave 
the College to take up work i in connection with various Mission 
Hospitals. 

The plant of the eles Medical College aud Hospital is 
situated in the south suburb of Tsinan, in the most rapidly 
growing section of the city. The College consists of a large 
three-storied building, providing ample accommodation for 
lecture rooms and laboratories. The Hospital, which was 
added in 1914, is a large building erected in modern style, and 
comprises separate In-patient and Out-patient Departments, 
The former includes a central three-storey block, devoted to 
administrative purposes and operating plant, etc., and extensive 
two-storey wings on either side, containing both private and 
general wards, whilst a half-basement, of equal length with the 
whole building, gives ample room for the various domestic 
service departments. The Out-patient Dispensary consists of a 
central waiting-room, providing seating accommodation for 
250 patients, and with which are connected five consulting 
rooms and a commodious drug room. The building also 
contains two small operating theatres, a large surgery, and an 
ophthalmic dark room ; whilst a second storey, approached by 
an entirely different entrance, is set apart for infectious patients 
and divided into cubicles. The Hospital is fitted throughout 
on modern lines, and contains 100 beds. ‘The Medical College 
_ plant also includes three foreign residences and three dormi- 
tories, with a separate Students’ Commons, containing a large 
dining room, recreation and reading rooms, 

All instruction in the College is given in Mandarin, and 
great stress is laid upon the practical side of medical education, 
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the students themselves not only being entirely responsible for 
the recording of case-notes and the care of the daily surgical 
dressings, but also taking a very large share, during their final 
years, in clinical microscopical work and the performance of 
minor operations. There is a clinical pathology department in 
connection with the daily out-patient dispensary, the actual 
work of which is almost entirely carried on by the students 
themselves (under close supervision, needless to say), and this 
same practice is followed with all put-patient operations, 
whether surgical or ophthalmic. 

In looking to the future of the Tsinanfu Medical College, 
there are two reasons for the confident hope that each succeed- 
ing year will see its position strengthened and consolidated. In 
the first place, T'sinanfu itself is the centre of an enormous and 


-most populous district, including not only the province of 


Shantung, but also the south of Chihli, the north of Anhwei, 
and a great part of Honan. The economic and social conditions 
of the people in this district are very similar, and by means of 
the Tsinpu and Shantung Railways and the new connection 
with the Peking-Hankow line (which connection will be a still 
better one when the contemplated railroad due west of Tsinan 
is built), as well as by river and cartroad, the means of approach 
to Tsinanfu are many and easy. Meanwhile, the size and 
importance of the city itself are growing every year. The neces- 
sity for providing a thoroughly first-class and efficient medical 
education in such a centre, on economical lines suited to the 
condition of the people in the district, and by niethods which, 


as far as possible, will not alienate the student from his own 


homefolk, becomes more aud more apparent; 

But however populous a district may be, or however 
suited it may appear as an educational centre on. theoretical 
grounds, the chance of success of higher, educational efforts” 
must necessarily depend upon the state of efficiency in the 
lower grades of school work and organization. And seeing 
that the expressed aim and policy of the ‘Tsinanfu College ts 
‘to give a medical education, under distinctively Christian 
influences, to young men chiefly from Christian families,” it is 
essentially the Mission Schools in the area served by the College 
which are the deciding factor in making the groundwork of 
that College efficient or otherwise. And it'is just here that the 
Shantung University has so much cause for hopefulness and 
confidence. Fifty years have already passed since the first 
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Mission School was started in the province, atid so well had 
the foundations of Christian education been laid by those early 
pioneers that by the end of 1913 the three Missions codperating 
in the Shantung Christiar University had nearly 5,000 boys 
under instruction in Primary and Interinediate Schools and 
over 1,000 in High Schools, whilst there were in addition 570 
students doing College grade work in the University. There 
are also seven other Missions doing educational work in the 
province (not to speak of those in contiguous parts of adjoining 
provinces), Who have not yet joined the Union, and if their 
scholars were added to the above list there would be a total of 
10,000 to 12,000 boys under instruction. Not only so, but the 
whole educational system in the district is becoming more and 
more perfected in its organization, with the result that the 
various grades are being co-ordinated and linked together, thus 
making the whole system one great feeder for the University. 
There is perhaps no district in China where this obtains to so 
great an extent, nor any other district where so many men 
have already reached University grade, and every year sees an 
increase in the applications for admission to High Schools 
and Colleges, 

The one great purpose of the lantituticn is to turn out men 
who will not enly be efficient physicians and surgeons but also 
zealous workers for the cause of Christ, and such as will prove 
areal source of strength to the Mission Hospitals to which 
they return, or of Christian influence in any work outside'the 
Church in which they may engage. ‘To this end, regular Bible 
instruction is given to the students throughout their course, and 
_ they are encouraged to take a personal share in the evangelistic 
work carried on daily among the hospital patients. . 

The great need of the College at present is for a large staff, 
without which it is impossible to do full justice to the spiritual, 
educational or medical opportunities which the place affords, 
nor to cultivate that close personal. contact with individual 
studeuts which all feel to be so essential. If, as is confidently 
hoped, other Missions in the district should alse join in the 
Union University, that need will soon be met, and the future 
should see far greater results accomplished than has ever yet 
been possible. 
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Medical Education in Shanghai 
J. C. MCCRACKEN, M.D. 


N view of the recommendation of the ‘Commissioners of 
the Rockefeller Foundation that the corporation should 
establish and maintain a Medical School in Shanghai, 
which shall consolidate the work of ‘medical education 

now being done by various institutions in the lower Yangtze 
Valley, it may be interesting to give a brief history of the 
existing medical schools in Shanghai, and of the work done by 
them. 

The international settlement of Shanghai, with a popu- 
lation (including that of the native city) of over one million, 
and with all the conveniences and freedom of modern civiliza- 
tion, is conceded by all who have studied the situation to be 
a most advantageous location for the development of a strong 
centre of medical education. There are now in Shanghai only 
three institutions, teaching in the English language, which 
give to the Chinese medical education of a high grade—St. 
John’s University, the Harvard Medical School, and the Penn- 
sylvania Medical School. 


I. ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Ffistory.—The foundation of the medical school was laid 
in 1881 by Dr. H. W. Boone, the physician then in charge of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, who formed a class of medical 
students for the purpose, mainly, of training them to be 
hospital assistants. In 1896, on the reorganisation of St. John’s 
College, a Medical Department was formed with the wider 
purpose of not only qualifying men to be hospital assistants but 
also to practice independently as physicians and surgeons. The 
course lasted four years, and a diploma, not a degree, was given 
to those who passed the final examinations. 

When the College was incorporated as a University in 
1906, and empowered to grant medical degrees, the course was 
lengthened to five years in order that the students might be 
better qualified to receive the degree, the scheme of instruction 
was raised to a higher standard, and graduates were strongly 
advised to spend at least one year in hospital and post-graduate 
work, before venturing to start the independent practice of 
medicine aud surgery. Furthermore, as it was held that a 
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sound oul education should precede the ade of medicine, 
the rule was made that students, before being accepted as 
matriculants, must present certificates from a recognised 
college or scientific school showing the completion of at least 
two years’ work of college grade, or pass an equivalent 
examination. The aim is to raise the institution to the 
educational level of the best medical colleges in foreign 
countries. 

In I91I, arrangements were made with Boone University, 
Wuchang, by which its medical students could take the fast 
‘three years of their medical course at St. John’s University, 
and negotiations are now pending to strengthen still further 
the ties with that institution. 

In 1914, by the terms of an agreement between the trustees 
of the Pennsylvania Medical School, formerly of Canton, 
China, and the trustees of St. John’s University, Shanghai, 
the two schools were united under the title, ‘‘ The Pennsylvania 
Medical School, being the Medical Department of St. John’s 
University. 

These recent developments have greatly increased the 
resources of the school. Plans are now being considered for 
enlarging and otherwise improving existing buildings, for the 
erection of a laboratory building with ample scientific equip- 
ment which shall provide adequate facilities for whatever 
| practical instruction is required by the various departmeuts 
and for increasing the staff of instructors. 


MEDICAL BUILDINGS AND CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Laboratortes.—The laboratories of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Chemistry, and Physics, are at Jessfield with the other buildings 
of St. John’s University. The facilities for practical work 
by the students have been greatly increased by the recent 
installation in some of the laboratories of new and additional 
apparatus. ‘There is also at Jessfield, in connection with St. 
Johu’s University, a dispensary open to the poor of the district, 
at which over 15,000 patients are treated during the year. 
This clinical material is available for the instruction of medical 
students. 

The Medical School Building, near St. Luke’s Hospital, — 
Shanghai, contains the laboratories of Bacteriology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene. It contains also class-rooms for didactic instruc- 
tion, and dormitories for the accommodation of medical students. 
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To centralise the laboratory work, plans are now under 
consideration for the erection of a large building which wil] 
contain all the laboratories of the different medical departments, 
and it is intended to equip them adequately with the latest 
scientific apparatus. | 

Hospital and Clinical Facilities.—St. Luke’s Hospital, an 
institution of the American Church Mission, and therefore 
connected with St. John’s University, is near the Medical 
School in Shanghai. The Hospital contains one hundred and 
forty beds, and has a large dispensary service. During the 
year I9I4, over 1,500 patients were received in its wards for 
medical and surgical treatment, and there was an attendance 
at the dispensary of nearly 90,000 patients during the same 
period. ‘The attending physicians and surgeons are nearly all 
on the teaching staff of the Medical School, so that ample 
clinical advantages are assured for teaching purposes. | 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for Women and Children, in 
Shanghai, is also an institution of the American Church 
Mission, and, so far as Chinese custom will permit, students 
have the privilege of attending its hospital and dispensary 
service. The hospital contains eighty beds. During the year, 
1914, six hundred and sixty in-patients were received, and 
there was a dispensary attendance of 15,719. | 

St. John’s has already graduated twenty-six doctors and 
partially prepared five others who finished their medical course 
elsewhere. Of these thirty-one medical men, fourteen (45%) 
have already gone to America or Europe for post graduate 
study. They are now prepared to be the leaders in the great 
medical advance which is surely coming in China. Already 
two of the early graduates have returned from America aud 
have become teachers iu medical schools. 


Il. THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL OF CHINA 


This institution was incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., for the following purposes : 

1.—To give instruction in Medicine and Surgery to young 
men of the Orient. | | 

2.—To give training in Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health to graduates of medicine desiring to become Public 
Health Officers. 

3.—To develop departments of Research, where the diseases 
of China and the Orieut may be studied. 
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As the preliminary steps were being taken in the establish- 
ment of the institution, a member of the Committee was sent 
to China to make investigation into medical conditions there 
- existing, and to make recommendatious regarding the location 
for such an institution. Upon his return in rg1o, his report 
dealt with the need for modern medical educational work in 
China, and recommended Shanghai as the location best suited 
for the development of the institution. 

Some of the reasons for the recommending of Shanghai 

were the following: (1) The interest already shown in and 
about Shanghai in medical work, (2) The number of English 
speaking students about Shanghai as a center, (3) The ready 
touch of Shanghai with the ports of the whole Orient, and (4) 
The advantages that would come to students of Public Health 
through touch with the efficient organization of the Shanghai 
- Department of Public Health. 
Under the terms of an agreement with the Red Cross 
Society of China, the School occupies the large and well 
equipped school buildings, hospital and dormitories of the 
Society situated at No. 7 Siccawei Road. In the Main Build- 
ing are fully equipped laboratories for class work in physics, 
chemistry, physiology, bio-chemistry, bacteriology, etc., a large 
research laboratory, and a well equipped X ray room. Class 
rooms, reading room and library are in the same building. 
The second floor of the Main Building is made up of private 
wards, and contains an excellent operating suite, where surgical 
clinics are held. 

A new dormitory building, with complete modern equip- 
ment, has been recently constructed, with a capacity for forty 
students. Another building, with a capacity for forty beds, is 
used as a Red Cross Hospital for third class Chinese patients, 
in which clinical instruction is given. 

The anatomical department is in a separate part of the 
plant. It comprises a large well lighted room with excellent 
laboratory facilities for microscopic work in embryology, his- 
tology, etc., besides dissection and preparation rooms. 

A thoroughly modern out-patient department has been 
opened by the School at the corner of Peking and Chekiang 
Roads, with clinics in Medicine, Surgery, and Eye, Ear, Nose. 
and Throat. These clinics, in which students of the fourth 


and fifth years abe an active part, are held three times each 
week, 
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In the present academic year there will be thirteen instruc- 
tors, with five classes numbering in all about twenty-five 


students. 
III. PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


In 1906 Pennsylvania began its medical work in Canton 
looking forward to the development of a medical school teach- 
ing in English. Considerable progress was made and a medical 
school was actually opened, but it became more and more 
apparent to those in charge of the movement that because of 
the backwardness of collegiate work in that section such a high 
grade school could not at present be established in South 
China. Furthermore, the rapid strides made by the Hongkong 
University with its medical department was another evidence 
of the lack of a real need in Canton for such a school teaching 
in English. Therefore, in 1914 the Pennsylvania Movement, 
after studying the medical situation in Shanghai, accepted the 
invitation of St. John’s University to unite with its medical 
department to form a union school to be known as thie ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania Medical School, being the Medical Department of St. 
John’s University.’? By this union the school secured well 
prepared students and the hearty co-operation and support of 
two Universities—St. John’s University, Shanghai, and Boone 
University, Wuchang, with their large collegiate departments. 
With the opening of the school year in September of the pre- 
sent year, there will be eighteen or twenty students in the 
school, all of whom have done at least two years of collegiate 
work before taking up the study of medicine. 

There are many features in the situation in Shanghai 
which favor the union of these Schools, some of which are: 

(1) All three of the institutions concerned are supported by 
the people of one nation—America. 

(2) All three are missionary in spirit and purpose. 

(3) All three require the highest possible standards. 

(4) All three favor English as the language to be used. 

(5) None of the three, as yet, has spent any large sum of 
money for an educational plant. 

(6) There is the most cordial good feeling among the faculties 
of the three institutions. 

(7) The conditions in Shanghai seem ripe for the formation of 
a strong union medical school. 

The Rockefeller Commissioners deplored the existence of 
two medical schools in Shanghai, both American and both 
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teaching in English, and expressed the hope that the schools 
of Shanghai and of the lower Yangtze might be united in one 
school. 

Almost as soon as the Report was received in China 
representatives of the Medical Faculties of the Union Medical 
School of Nanking University, the Harvard Medical School, 
aud the Medical Department of St. John’s University, met in 
conference, and the probability is very strong that by the time 
the China Medical Board is ready to take definite action in 
Shanghai towards the accomplishment of its purpose, there 
will be substantial agreement on all important points. It is 
certainly the desire of all concerned to see in Shanghai a 
Medical School equal to the best in England or America, 
working in cordial and sympathetic codperation with Christian 


missionary societies, and being in itself a distinct contribution | 


to missionary endeavor. 


—_ 


The Hunan-Yale Medical College 


as a Co-operative Institution with the Chinese 
F. C. YEN, M.D. 


EDICAL, educational work conducted under missionary 
auspices has passed through various stages of evolution. 
The past has seen a great deal of independent activity 
when each mission had its own hospital and small 

medical school, each working separately though often co- 

_ operating, side by side, with a rival institution in the same 

city. The present marks a period of union and co-operation. 

The medical missionaries have to-day realized the necessity of 

conserving the limited supply of men and mouey available from 

foreign sources and have urged union of all missionary medical 
forces with the result that several such union schools are now in 
successful operation. ‘This, however, only means the beginning 

of union enterprises, and in future co-operation must assume a 

still greater and far wider scope. The Hunan-Yale College of 

Medicine represents a co-operative movement with the Chinese. 

A brief description of the actual experience involved may be of 

interest to the missionary body as it embodies a spirit and a 

Ptinciple that may profoundly effect the medical and other 

missionary endeavours in China. 
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For many years before this co-operative movement took a 
practical form, it was a definite and steadfast policy on the part 
of Yale to cultivate friendly relationship with the Chinese and 
to win Chinese interest and confidence in the Yale work. ‘Tyo 
this end, every effort was made to give assistance to the Chinese 
in such affairs as Red Cross work, combating epidemics and jn 
making effective sanitary reforms. When the way had thus 
been paved, a body of prominent and influential Chinese came 
forward and initiated the movement. Like all new enterprises, 
it was first met with opposition, but these objections were 
removed one after another, and the final agreement was officially 
signed in the spring of 1914 between the Chinese represented 
by the Ru-chun Educational Association and Yale and later duly 
ratified by the Peking Government. By this agreement the 
Chinese are to provide the necessary school buildings and land 
amounting in all to $206,000 and an annual grant of $50,000 
for the current expenses of the school and the hospital. Yale 
undertook to build and equip an up-to-date hospital and to 
provide the salaries of fifteen doctors. 

The agreement provides for a probationary period of ten 
years but is subject to indefinite continuation, if proved success- 
ful. Control is vested in a board of twenty managers—ten 
Chinese and ten from Yale. This Board when organized is 
self-perpetuating though undesirable members may be removed 
at any time and new ones elected to fill the vacancy by a three- 
fourths vote of the Board. From and by the managers is 
elected an Executive Committee of seven to conduct thie 
current business of the Association. The Christian character 
of the institution is protected by a clause in the agreement 
giving freedom to teachers to conduct religious exercises in the 
School, though attendance is optional. 

The medical Preparatory School was formally opened for 
instruction in the autumn of 1914, with a class of sixteen 
students, all of whom are graduates of middle schools and have 
successfully passed the entrance requirements of the School, in 
Chinese, English, chemistry, physics, and mathematics. The 
fact that the preparation of graduates from middle schools is yet 
far from uniform in China, a two-year medical preparatory 
course was planned. ‘I‘he second year of the school began this 
autumn with an enrollment of thirty-nine (39) students. Under 
the joint management are also two Nursing Schools, one for 
men and one for women, with a total number of thirty-eight 
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(38) nurses, and the hospital. Instruction in the regular 
medical course will commence in 1916. Five years will be 
‘required to complete the course, but medical degrees shall 
not be conferred until candidates have had at least a year of 
internship in a recognized hospital. 

The work in the past year has been mainly devoted to 
laying a foundation for a first class medical institution. A 
modern hospital of brick and re-enforced concrete, with one 
hundred beds, but capable of extension to three hundred, is now 
in course of coustruction. The college laboratories, dormitory, 
nursing homes, and other medical buildings are to be erected 
on the same compound. Pending the completion of the per- 
manent buildings, a spacious building in the city is provided by 
the Government and is now being used by the School and the 
Hospital. 

The oe has now been running smoothly and 
effectively for over a year. The non-medical Chinese 
managers, while all have a real and proprietary interest 
in the work, do not attempt to interfere in medical matters. 
Professional management is left entirely in the hands of the 
Yale medical staff. The most significant fact is that their 
interest in medicine does not merely confine itself to the work 
of the Association, but assumes numerous other activities. It is 
largely due to their effort, that the support of another hospital 
and the erection of a new Tuberculosis Sanitoriuay 1 in the city 
are made possible. 

It is encouraging to note that the movement is already 
attracting the attention of many medical workers and promoters 
in this country, notably the China Medical Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Because the support and interest of the 
Chinese have been wisely fostered and made use of, the Board 
agrees to supply the salaries of six professors in the school, three 
of whom are already in the field. This material aid is bound 
to stimulate the Yale workers to a more enthusiastic spirit of 
co-operation as well as to react on the Chinese for more liberal 
support. | 

This is a brief description of the Hunan-Yale movement 
and of a year of interesting experience in co-operating with the 
Chinese in medical education. The enterprise is still in its 
experimental stage, aud its ultimate success is by no means 
assured. Many unforeseen difficulties have yet to be faced ; yet 
jt deserves the attention of medical workers in China. The 
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propagation of medical science in this land on a gigantic scale, 
can be made more effectively through co-operation with the 


Chinese. No matter how careful and wise the resources from — 


foreign sources are administered, they are inadequate to meet 
the miedical needs for the whole country. Happily the 
Chinese are now fully awakened to the importance of western 
medicine and are also getting to understand the real motives 
of the missionaries. There is an abundance of latent energy 
and unexplored resources among the Chinese which may be 
_ transformed into productive activities. Funds from foreign 
sources should be put, whenever possible, in such a form as to 
stimulate Chinese support. In short the time is not distant 
when co-operation with the Chinese in medical work, may be 
advantageously sought, but the degree of success must in- 
variably depend upon the spirit in which it is entered. In 
proportion to the fairness and cordiality of the foreign medical 
Missionaries will be the interest and support of the Chinese. 
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$n Memoriam.—The Rev. D. H. Davis, D.D. 


AVID HERBERT DAVIS was born in Lewis County, New 
York, November 25, 1844, and died at Mokanshan June 26, 


1915. On the afternoon of his death a service was held at 

the house on Mokanshan, conducted by Dr. A. P. Parker, 
and on the following Monday a largely attended funeral was held at 
the church of the Seventh Day Baptist Mission, Pont Ste. Catherine, 
Shanghai. This was conducted by Rev. J. W. Crofoot, assisted by 
the Rev. J. A. Silsby and was followed by burial at the Pahsienjao 
Cemetery, Shanghai. 

Dr. Davis attended both college and theological seminary at 
Alfred, N.Y., graduating from the latter in 1874, and he served 
five years as pastor in America before coming to China. With 
Mrs. Davis he arrived in Shanghai January 29, 1880, and for thirty- 
five years, half of his life time, by consistent Christian living he 
endeared himself to a large number of Chinese and foreigners. 

He will be much missed not only by the mission of which he 
was a member, but by many members of other missions working in 
Shanghai and vicinity, for he was always helping somebody. He 
made the general missionary body his debtor by many works for 
the general good. Especially will be remembered his work iu the 
translation of the Bible into the Shanghai dialect as he was a 
member of the committees that were at work on that matter for 
fourteen years—from 1893 to 1907. During no small part of that 
time the committee held weekly meetings, and besides the work 
of translation, Dr. Davis read all the proofs of the New Testament 
and the book of Genesis in the Old Testament. | 
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The ‘‘ Chinese-English Pocket Dictionary’’ prepared by Dr. 
Davis and the Rev. J. A. Silsby is an indispensable help for all 
- students of the Wu dialects. Not only the first edition issued in 

1900, but also the revised edition of ryg11 required great labor and 
painstaking care on the part of both editors. | 
| The ‘‘ English-Chinese Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect,’’ 
though the work of a number of missionaries, owed its inception and 
successful completion more to Dr. Davis than to anyone else. Dr. 
Davis’ ‘‘ Shanghai Dialect Exercises’’ issued in 1910 is recognized 
as a standard and very valuable work. 

As a member of the Board of Trustees of the Chinese Tract 
Society, and of various committees, his advice has been much 
’ valued. His knowledge of building and of kindred practical 
affairs has been at the service of not a few of his friends. ‘Those 
who were only his acquaintances admired his sterling character. 
Those who knew him best loved him most. 

Of the loss sustained by the Seventh Day Baptist China Mis- 
sion, and the whole denomination, this is not the place to speak. 
But humanly speaking the one word which seems nearer than 
any other to express what he was to us is perhaps the word 


‘‘ indispensable.’’ 


— 


gn Memoriam.—Helen Grace Wyckoff. 


HE little interior station of P‘ang Chuang, Shantung, was 
T for decades manned by intimates, mostly close friends who 


shared each other’s home mail as a matter of course. How 

could the new recruit expected one Thanksgiving help 

_ being for a while at least, a stranger and outsider ? Would 

P‘ang Chuang ever be quite the same again ? Thank God it never 

was! ‘‘For my thoughts are not your thoughts.’’ Instead of one 

lady we received two blooming twin sisters from Illinois, graduates 

of Knox College, the Misses Grace and Gertrude Wyckoff, ‘‘ two of 
_ the best workers that ever came to China’’ as Mr: Smith said. 

They captured us all at sight. They were so sensible, so 

efficient, so executive. All ‘iat we found out later on, but we saw 


at once that they were helpful, sympathetic, and winsome. The 


missionary children gloated over them like eleven bees around two 
sweet heads of clover. Such kindergarten fun! All the sunshine 
was brighter and life more worth while, because of their Queens, 
‘‘Mith Grathe and Mith Gertrude.” Studying was the big 
business of life. How they stuck to it! When Chinese callers came, 
how gracious they were, from the start, even while tongue-tied. 
How radiant the Christmases, for all the circle, after they came, 
and how merry the little birthday parties. What delightful concerts 
they gave us on hot summer nights, the children vieing with each 
other to stay in the hot parlor and fan our generous organists, 
while we listened out under the trees. Their charm with little 
folks was always one of their finest assets. | 
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With such faithful study, and constant practice on their own 
flock, theirs now for more than a quarter of a century, they soon 
bloomed into full grown missionaries, and soon each found her 
niche in the work. One always looked deferentially to the other, 
but surely it would be hard to say who best filled her niche, Miss 
Gertrude the evangelistic worker, or Miss Grace the educator. 
They lived in a conservative, hide-bound, prudish old country- 
side, bound to stick to its ancestral traditions. The spokeswoman 
of our village decided that the foreigners wore those long irksome, 
unnecesssary skirts ‘‘ to conceal their big feet.’’ | | 

Here it was, in the place where girls were, as a rule, only 
addressed as ‘‘ Ya-t‘on’’ (slaves), that brave Miss Grace felt her 
definite call to start a girls’ boarding-school, only those who un- 
bound their feet to come free. We feasted the mothers and grand- 
mothers, and stole the children’s hearts with silk and satin shoes 
embroidered in rainbow hues. Four came at once, and the P‘ang 
Chuang girls’ school was a Fact. It grew apace, and its fine young 
teacher grew in wisdom and in matronly grace, to mother her 
growing flock. How she enjoyed them, and how they loved her! 
She was steady in judgment, equable in temper, comfortable to 
get on with; a beautifully poised spirit. Only a teacher in China 
knows the problems that come to them; problems of bright 
girls snatched out of school and married all too soon; problems of 
girls who are determined never to marry, but ‘‘to be just like 
you ’’ ; of girls too stupid to keep up, and yet too good to be wasted ; 
of those too wilful to stay without menace to the school’s morale, 
but likely to go to ruin fast and faster, if one should let go and 
stop believing in them; to repress the bold ones, draw out the 
timid ones, and to turn out the moody ones normal and sweet; 
what a host of problems. Through all these reefs she sailed so 
steadily and calmly that an associate once said: ‘‘Oh thank God 
for such a woman in that school!’’ Our ‘‘ White Wolf,” tuber- 
culosis, year after year stole some of the very finest of her school 
daughters, when years of prayer, love, and untiring effort had 
made them almost ready to pull in harness with her. God only 
knew what a strain it was on the true heart. 

She lived to see others wives of preachers, teachers and 
doctors. Some were fine teachers in boarding schools, academies, 
college and kindergarten, while one was the first college-educated 
woman, in North China, to study medicine, and is now practicing 
in the new Porter Hospital for women at Te Chou, Shantung. 
There was a great troup of lovely babies to call her ‘‘ Lao la” 
(maternal grandmother). In 1900 the sisters went through the 
siege in the British Legation at Peking. Miss Grace was one of 
a committee of three, carefully to portion out the food, and make 
the menus. American skill disguised and transformed until other 
folks praised our table, and took off caps to our American pat- 
cakes. Seventy people to please with mule meat and yellow rice 
for the staples! It was as faithfully done as the rest, and with 
as unruffied a spirit. One evening at dusk, we were having 4 
furious rifle attack from Gen. Tung Fu Hsiang and his 10,000. 
We women stood at the front door of the chapel looking out wist- 
fully. Who knew how much longer we could hold out? That 
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was the place to get the news. But Miss Grace’s sense of duty 
was too strong. If we did hold out, we should need supper, so she 
turned back to the pantry, as undaunted as if it were a blithe May- 
day in Galisburg. Though her main work was in school, she 
loved to tour, and did evangelistic work admirably, throwing her- 
self at different times into the life of three other needy stations, 
and pouring out her whole soulonthem. — | 
The sisters’ beautiful voices brightened all the station life, and 
made them much sought-for when away from home. With a mod- 
esty that always wished to put other musicians ahead, a patience 
with poor playing and singing in others that was marvellous, they 
combined an instant willingness to give pleasure by their own 
talents. The P‘ang Chuang girls’ school savg and went out to 
teach their schools to szzg. As pupil after pupil came to her 
Jordan, how tenderly the two sweet voices sang them across to the 

other side. 3 7 
In the later years, a crushing sorrow came into their lives and : 
work, an almost unthinkable grief of bitterness and ingratitude. 
They could all see Miss Grace’s undaunted spirit but perhaps none 
- realized the awful cost to her in vital force. They came past it 
and through the hard moving which pulled heart strings out tense, 
into clear waters and went home all too late for rest, and to see 
the dear Mother and family. A cloud had overshadowed and 
followed our Beloved for years but she could not bring herself to 
heed it; the sun would come out again. At home it deepened and 
she must stop. She said to a friend in San Francisco: ‘‘ I’m going 
into the hospital for a little while, and I hope to come out perfectly 
well.”” Ske did. Qur P‘ang Chuang pastor and his wife, our 
preachers, and Bible-women gone before, the missionary children 
and her own dear maidens—how they thronged down ‘“‘ the steeps 
of light’? to welcome her!—but we? We live on, and P‘ang 
Chuang will never see her like again. One Chinese satin banner 
given her on going home was an epitome of her life, Hui Hsiin 
Pu Chuan—‘‘ Unwearied instruction.’’ ‘‘ The teachers that are 
wise shall shine .. . and they that turn many . .. as the stars 
forever and ever.’’ ‘‘ As well the singers as the players on instru- 
ments shall be there.’’ 
| Mrs. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance. 


Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1916, 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1916. 
Texts Suggested for Sermons and Addresses. 


‘“« The Sun of Righteousness .. . with healing in His Wings.’’—Mat.. iv. 2. 

“* Behold, I come quickly.” —REV. xxii, 17-20. 

‘* The greatest of these is love.’’—1 Cor. xiii. ud 

‘* Whatsoever we ask, we receive, because... .’'—1 JOHN iii. 22. 

‘‘ The Lord is righteous....The Lord is nigh,...He will fulfil the 
desire ....'—PSA,. cxlv. 17-19. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1916. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 

THANKSGIVING—For all that God has revealed of Himself in the Lord 
Jesus Christ by the Holy Spirit. 

That He is unchanged 

For many proofs of the power of the Gospel in the faithful ministry of 
the Word. 

HUMILIATION—For the sins that weaken the Church in its influence 


on the world. 
For continued neglect of the Lord’s Day and the Written Word. 


For prevalent disregard of the Coming of the Lord. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS : | 
Psalm xix, ; Malachi iii. 1-6; John i, 1-18 ; Hebrews xiii. 7-21, 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1916. 
The Church Universal—The “One Body” of which Christ is the Head. 
PRAYER—For wider and deeper thoughts of the unity of the Church 
and the inter-relation of its members. 


For a fuller witness to Christ—Prophet, Priest, and King. 
For more consecrated service to mankind in home and foreign lands. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: | 
Psalm cxxxiii.; Acts i, 1-8; 1 Cor. xii. 12-27, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1916. 
Nations and Their Rulers. 


PRAYER-—-That the conscience of all nations may be so enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit as to make for universal Peace. 

That purity of morals, respect for authority, and the sense of mutual 
obligations may be increased. | 

For all public servants in Government and other offices. 

For Soldiers, Sailors, Policemen, and Railway Employees. 


That unselfishness may characterise the relations between employers and 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 


Psalm Ixvii.; Proverbs xiv. 26-35 ; Romans xiii. 1-7; Matthew xxii, 15-22. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1916. 
Missions. 


PRAYER—That hindrances to world evangelisation may be removed, 
especially those caused by conflict between professing Christian nations. 


That East and West may be drawn closer together in the ‘‘ one body ” and 


the ‘‘one hope.”’ 


That racial antipathies may disappear in the love of God. 
That in all Churches the call of Christ for witness unto Him among all 
nations may be put in the forefront of service. 
That all Christians may have deeper and more active convictions of the 
power of the Gospel for Jew and Gentile. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS: 


Psalm Ixvii.; Isaiah vi. 1-8 ; Matthew ix. 35-35 ; Eph. iii. 1-8. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1916. 
Families, Colleges, Schools, and the Young. 
PRAYER—For the sanctity of Family Life, the recognition of parental 


authority, and the wider observance of Family Worship. 


For teachers and taught : that all education may be influenced by faith in 
Christ, in accordance with the Word of God. 


That the result may be the building up of Christian character manifesting 
itself in private and public life. 
For Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, and Study Bands. 


For Children’s Services and Missions and all other efforts on their behalf 
in the ‘‘ nurture and admonition of the Lord.’’ | 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Deut. iv. 5-9; Psalm cxxviii. 1-6; Luke ii. 41-52 ; 2 Tim. i. 1-7. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1916, 
Home Missions and the Jews. 
PRAYER—That all classes of people may be more deeply impressed by 


_the fear and love of God. 


That efforts for social welfare may. be more united with spiritual motives 
and methods, | 


That all Christian people may take a deeper interest in the Jews, and in 
the fulfilment of God’s promises concerning His people and their land. 


SCRIPTURE RHADINGS: 
Deut, xxiii, 6-16; Isaiah xix. 21-25 ; Romans xiii, 8-14 ; 2 Cor. iii. 7+18, 
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Our Book Table 


SuGGESTED Topics FoR RELIGIOUS MEETINGS, compiled by H. Z1A, pub. 
lished by the Association Press of China. Price 15 cents. 


This is a timely and much needed work. It consists of a 
practical and comprehensive list of 121 topics especially adapted to 
student associations. These are divided into four groups: Man, 
A Member of Society ; The Fundamentals of Religion ; Promulgat. 
ing the Gospel; Special Occasions. The following are some of the 
topics given under these headings; A Man’s Aim in Life; Whata — 
Husband Should be Like; Overcoming Difficulties; What Prayer 
Really Means; The Value of Bible Study; Jesus Our Leader: 
Serving God in Your Vocation ; China’s Famous Preachers ; How to 
Use a Vacation Profitably ; Prayer for the Students of the World. 
Under each topic are given Bible references, references to other 
books, suggestive headings of subdivisions, famous quotations, and 
apt illustrations. With such a book at hand no leader ought to be 
at a loss to find an appropriate topic for a talk to students or 


material to use in preparing it. 
| A. W. M. 


Naw TESTAMENT AND CONCORDANCE, compiled by Rev. C. H, FENN, D.D. 
Mandarin Union Version. Bound in one Volume. Strong Cloth Boards, 


Thin Paper Edition,9 x 6. Price $1.25. — 


When Dr. Fenn’s Concordance of the New Testament was 
reviewed in our pages six years ago, surprise was expressed that the 
Chinese could do so long without a Concordance, with the predic- 
tion that, now that they had it, they would not be long in finding 
out its value, and to buy it at one dollar and a half would be willing 
to pawn their best coat. Since then the Concordance has been 
printed in more convenient form, and best of all, a special edition 


has been printed on thin paper and bound up with the Mandarin 


New Testament, Union Version. ‘The Concordance is too well 
known to require anything to be said in its praise, but we are glad 
to mention that the use of the Concordance is made a curriculum 
study in the new Women’s Bible Training School in Peking and 


the students regard the book as invaluable for Bible Study. The 


printing on thin but opaque paper makes the thickness of the 
combined volume little greater than either part in its usual form. 
Wherever the combination has been seen the Chinese have been 
delighted with it, and we are glad to know that students are taking 
very kindly to the addition of inter-leaving, which can be done . 
when necessary. | 
An appreciation of the great work Dr. Fenn has already done 
on the New Testament makes us realize how much he needs our 
sympathy and prayers in the gigantic task he is engaged on in the 
Old Testament Concordance. | ap a 
G. 
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THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION, FOURTH REPORT, Published by 
the Board of Missionary Preparation, 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, Price 50 cents, 


One naturally expects that a report of this kind has significance 
primarily for candidates for missionary work. Asa matter of fact, 
however, it has a much wider scope than this, for its 422 pages are 
highly profitable for junior missionaries to read, and to a large 
extent, will be helpful for older missionaries in giving light on 
problems in mission fields other than their own. In addition to 
telling candidates for mission work the special preparation needed 
for work to be done on the field, preparations for living thereon 
are outlined. To make clear what kind of preparation is needed 
very comprehensive statements are given of conditions under 
which work is to be done in China, India, Japan, Latin America, 
the Near East, and Pagan Africa. Of the varying conditions in 
these different fields a comprehensive and enlightening treatment 
is given. A perusal of the report makes one realize that not 
only is a ‘‘science of missions’’ possible but necessary, and 
indeed that it is already in the making. In these complex and 
strenuous times readers of the report will, of course, be primarily 
interested in that part which deals with the field to which they hope 
to go or on which they are already working. We have not yet 
come across a better compilation of conditions on different 
mission fields. If one wishes to realize the tremendously complex 
nature of modern mission work he can do no better than read the 
various sections of this report. Incidentally workers in China will 
realize that they have not the hardest field in which to work, and 
all will realize that every field needs the best possible trained 
workers that can be obtained. ‘This report comes with the weight 
of authority not only of a group of.leaders of mission work at the 
home base, but backed up by the concensus of opinion of many 
practical missionaries. For that reason it should go far in deter- 
mining the direction along the lines of which the future preparation 
of candidates for missionary work, and of those expecting to 


return to mission work from furlough, should proceed. One gets 


the impression as he reads the report that in the midst of the 
inultitudinous requirements outlined an early choice of some definite 
line of work will be necessary for the highest efficiency, and it 
seems, too, as though candidates for mission work will need 
to begin to specialize earlier in their course of study than has 
heretofore been the case. One wonders why this should not be 
done in the case of missionaries in general just as much as in the 
case of medical missionaries. : 

Many helpful suggestions are made. For instance, with regards 
to China the report says: ‘‘ The rising Church in China demands 
missionaries who are more loyal to the Kingdom of God than to any 
single denomination, although this demand need not obliterate 
proper denominational distinctions. Federation is in the air and 
co-operation is increasing every year. Candidates who are out of 
harmony with this spirit would better go to another field or remain 
at home.’’ With this statement we cordially agree. We would add 
our opinion, however, that a candidate who, by reason of restricted 
denominational ideals, is not fitted for China, is not fitted for any 
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mission field. We do not want people to give up their denomina- 
tional affiliations, but the times demand that they be big enough to 
take their proper attitude toward all other denominations. 

Again, the report says: ‘‘ the language (Chinese) can and must 
be learned through the ear and not through the eye.”’ And again, 
‘‘ Comradeship with the Chinese should be central in every mission- 
ary life, and it will be more helpfully so in proportion as one studies 
them and learns how to admire and love and serve them.’’ In 


reference to India missionaries the report makes a statement that is 


just as applicable in China: ‘‘The one matter of importance that 
cannot be too strongly emphasized is that every missionary should . 
be capable of keeping his own accounts, both personal and mission.”’ 

_ It is evident from this report that the Boards are planning to 
study more intensively future missionary candidates, and that the 
test which will be applied will be of a higher standard. This is to 
be welcomed, for since the East now knows, and has indeed in 


respect of many individuals already acquired, the best the West 


has, to be a missionary is no longer a question of holding a superior — 
position based on superior knowledge, but of doing work that is 
based on the force and value of personality more than anything else 
and more than ever before. 

One question by a China missionary is well worth repeating, 
as it hints at a problem which is becoming more and more apparent. 
He writes: ‘‘ If you could invent a new course in ‘‘ Spartanics”’ or 
something like that—I mean the science of ‘‘ non-quitting ’’—you 
would very greatly benefit the missionary cause. Our missionaries 
are dropping off far too fast these days, not as shocks of corn fully 
ripe, but in the full green of the spring tide, and they drop off and 
are both lost and gone before (their proper time).’’ 

The bibliographies of books dealing with the various countries 


-are especially helpful. It is interesting to note that the biblio- 


raphies on China and Pagan Africa are by far the most extensive. 

his would seem to imply that these two countries have taken 
a leading place in the thought of those who are facing world 
problems. | 


We recommend a careful perusal of this report. 
R. 


OFFERINGS MADE LIKE UNTO THE SON OF Gop. By WALTER STEP: 


HEN M.A. frincipal,of C.M.S. Training College, Ningpo, 
and Archdeacon in Chekiang, China. Published by Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1915. Price 6/—nett, 


This large volume of four hundred closely-printed pages claims 
to be an independent enquiry into the typical character of the Old 
Testament and of the Mosaic ritual. It bears abundant evidence 
of the extreme care bestowed upon its preparation and we can well 
believe that the author has most conscientiously investigated every — 
passage in the Scriptures which could throw light upon his theme. 
He has also derived help from many teachers and expositors. 4 
work produced on these lines could not fail to be both helpful aud 
Stimulating, and, indeed, we have found much in it that 1s 
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suggestive and interesting. Some of the chapters seem to us to 
be exceptionally well done, as ¢.g. that on the Burnt-Offering and 


that on the Day of Atonement. The work is also enriched by the 


addition of some notes, and a valuable essay on ‘‘the Chinese 
Tradition of Sacrifice ’’ which last, in itself, is well worthy of study. 

One is rather puzzled to understand for what class of readers 
the work is intended. It is addressed to those who believe that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments not only contain 
but are ‘‘God’s Word written’’, and yet it undertakes to shew to 
these convinced readers that there are evidences of design and 
correspondence in every part of the Scriptures which form an 
infallible proof of that concerning which they are already fully 
assured. It is not likely that the general reader will be attracted, 
owing to its didactic style. It might have been useful as a class- 
book, but the almost entire absence of quotations from other works 
on the same subject militates against its use for class teaching. 
This is much to be regretted, as the book is written from a special 
point of view, representing a particular school of interpretation 
and, as such, even apart from its own intrinsic merit has a distinct 
place in the literature of ‘‘ Sacrifice ’’. 

It is impossible to get away from the feeling that, at times, 
the author has unconsciously allowed himself the liberty of fitting 
the type to the antitype, and this idea is strengthened by a remark 
on page 137, where he says ‘‘ when we come to consider the 
offerings in detail we shall see that there are not. many opport- 
unities for introducing this cardinal truth of the Gospel into the 
symbolism’’. Does he not in this remark reveal to us his mental 
attitude, if not his actual method? There is a latent fear that in 
his anxiety not to miss a single type he has occasionally fallen into 
the snare of the Alexandrian allegorism, of which Dr. Edersheim 
in his lectures on ‘‘ Prophecy and History in relation to the 
Messiah’’ says,—‘‘It invented—or, at least, discovered—the interpre- 
tation for the sake of the truth which it wished to teach’’. Dean 
Farrar, commenting on the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
about Melchizedek, says—‘‘ How little the writer of this epistle 
meant to exaggerate the typology is shewn by the fact that he does 
not so much as allude to the ‘‘ bread and wine,’’ to which an 
unreal significance has been attached both by Jewish and Christian 
commentators. ... .. .. How much force would he have added 
to the typology if he had ventured to treat these gifts as _ prop- 
hecies of the Eucharist as some of the Fathers do! His silence on 
a point which would have been so germane to his purpose is 
decisive against such a view’’. ‘The snare so well avoided by the 
author Of the Epistle to the Hebrews, himself the ablest expositor 
of Old Testament types of all the ages, has entrapped the author of 
this work on certain occasions. 

_ As examples of fanciful interpretation we may specify a few. 
The first is the idea of sacrifice as originating from Jehovah God 
naking coats of skins for Adam and Eve, which, it is suggested, 
implies the sacrifice of the animals themselves. 

_ Again, the coming down of Jehovah to see the city and tower 
which men had built and to scatter them from it was in view of 
His coming down at Pentecost to reunite those whom, for a small 
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mission field. We do not want people to give up their denomina- 
tional affiliations, but the times demand that they be big enough to 
take their proper attitude toward all other denominations. | 
Again, the report says: ‘‘ the language (Chinese) can and must 
be learned through the ear and not through the eye.’’ And again, 
‘* Comradeship with the Chinese should be central in every mission- 
ary life, and it will be more helpfully so in proportion as one studies 
them and learns how to admire and love and serve them.’’ In 
reference to India missionaries the report makes a statement that is 
just as applicable in China: ‘‘ The one matter of importance that 
cannot be too strongly emphasized is that every missionary should 
be capable of keeping his own accounts, both personal and mission.”’ 
It is evident from this report that the Boards are planning to 
study more intensively future missionary candidates, and that the 
test which will be applied will be of a higher standard. This is to 
be welcomed, for since the East now knows, and has indeed in 
respect of many individuals already acquired, the best the West 
has, to be a missionary is no longer a question of holding a superior 
position based on superior knowledge, but of doing work that is — 
based on the force and value of personality more than anything else 
and more than ever before. | 
One question by a China missionary is well worth repeating, 
as it hints at a problem which is becoming more and more apparent. 
He writes: ‘‘ If you could invent a new course in ‘‘ Spartanics’’ or 
something like that—I mean the science of ‘‘ uon-quitting ’’—you 
would very greatly benefit the missionary cause. Our missionaries 
are dropping off far too fast these days, not as shocks of corn fully 
ripe, but in the full green of the spring tide, and they drop off and 
are both lost and gone before (their proper time).”’ | | 
The bibliographies of books dealing with the-various countries 
are especially helpful. It is interesting to note that the biblio- 
graphies on China and Pagan Africa are by far the most extensive. 
This would seem to imply that these two countries have taken 
a leading place in the thought of those who are facing world 
problems. 


We recommend a careful perusal of this report. 
R. 


THE OFFERINGS MADE LIKE UNTO THE SON OF Gop, By WALTER STE?P- 
HEN Mouuk, M.A. Principal of C.M.S. Training College, Ningpo, 
and Archdeacon in Chekiang, China. Published by Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1915. Price 6/—nett, | 


This large volume of four hundred closely-printed pages claims 
to be an independent enquiry into the typical character of the Old 


Testament and of the Mosaic ritual. It bears abundant evidence 


of the extreme care bestowed upon its preparation and we can well 
believe that the author has most conscientiously investigated every 
passage in the Scriptures which could throw light upon his theme. 
He has also derived help from many teachers and expositors. A 
work produced on these lines could not fail to be both helpful aud 
Stimulating, and, indeed, we have found much in it that 1s 
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suggestive and interesting. Some of the chapters seem to us to 
be exceptionally well done, as ¢.g. that on the Burnt-Offering and 
that on the Day of Atonement. The work is also enriched by the 
addition of some notes, and a valuable essay on ‘‘the Chinese 
Tradition of Sacrifice’’ which last, in itself, is well worthy of study. 

One is rather puzzled to understand for what class of readers 
the work is intended. It is addressed to those who believe that 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments not only contain 
but are ‘‘God’s Word written’’, and yet it undertakes to shew to 
these convinced readers that there are evidences of design and 
correspondence in every part of the Scriptures which form an 
infallible proof of that concerning which they are already fully 
assured. It is not likely that the general reader will be attracted, 
owing to its didactic style. It might have been useful as a class- 
book, but the almost entire absence of quotations from other works 
on the same subject militates against its use for class teaching. 
This is much to be regretted, as the book is written from a special 
point of view, representing a particular school of interpretation 
and, as such, even apart from its own intrinsic merit. has a distinct 
place in the literature of ‘‘ Sacrifice ’’. 

It is impossible to get away from the feeling that, at times, 
the author has unconsciously allowed himself the liberty of fitting 
the type to the antitype, and this idea is strengthened by a remark 
on page 137, where he says ‘‘ when we come to consider the 
offerings in detail we shall see that there are not many opport- 
unities for introducing this cardinal truth of the Gospel into the 
symbolism’’. Does he not in this remark reveal to us his mental 
attitude, if not his actual method? ‘There is a latent fear that in 
his anxiety not to miss 4 single type he has occasionally fallen into 
the snare of the Alexandrian allegorism, of which Dr. Edersheim 
in his lectures on ‘‘ Prophecy and History in relation to the 
Messiah’’ says,—‘‘It invented—or, at least, discovered—the interpre- 
tation for the sake of the truth which it wished to teach’’. Dean 
Farrar, commenting on the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
about Melchizedek, says—‘‘ How little the writer of this epistle 
meant to exaggerate the typology is shewn by the fact that he does 
not so much as allude to the ‘‘ bread and wine,’’ to which an 
unreal significance has been attached both by Jewish and Christian 
commentators. ...... How much force would he have added 
to the typology if he had ventured to treat these gifts as prop- 
hecies of the Eucharist as some of the Fathers do! His silence on 
a point which would have been so germane to his purpose is 
decisive against such a view’’. The snare so well avoided by the 
author Of the Epistle to the Hebrews, himself the ablest expositor 
of Old Testament types of all the ages, has entrapped the author of 
this work on certain occasions. 

As examples of fanciful interpretation we may specify a few. 
The first is the idea of sacrifice as originating from Jehovah God 
making coats of skins for Adam and Eve, which, it is suggested, 
implies the sacrifice of the animals themselves. 

_ Again, the coming down of Jehovah to see the city and tower 
Which men ‘had built and to scatter them from it was in view of 
His coming down at Pentecost to reunite those whom, for a small 
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moment, He had forsaken and to build for them the true city and 
tower from which they would be scattered no more. While it may 
be quite appropriate and suggestive in a sermon to contrast the 
first nine plagues of Pharoah with the miracles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as a means of spiritual instruction, shewing the difference 
of aim between the plagues and the miracles, it surely goes beyond 
the mark to claim that the plagues were actually part of God’s 
design in order to establish such a contrast. Nor can we accept 
the view that when Moses at Marah cried unto Jehovah and 
Jehovah shewed him a tree, that this was a foreshadowing of 
Christ dying upon a tree for the sweetening of the bitter waters 
of life. 3 

There are others of a similar character, and it would have been 
well to leave these hoary interpretations in the limbo of oblivion to 
which the robust common sense of later commentators has consigned 
them. At the same time, we hasten to say that these interpretations 
are by no means characteristic of the whole book ; on the contrary, 
many of the analogies are both striking and instructive. In regard 
to the use of the name Jehovah there is an interesting passage. 
It would require much more development than has been accorded — 
to it before we could accept the conclusion arrived at, but the | 
line of thought suggested promises to be very fruitful. 

In our opinion, it is unfortunate that the writer has allowed 
himself to utter an undiscriminating diatribe against Biblical criticism 
and the Comparative Study of Religions. We do not dispute his 
statement as regards much of the rationalizing criticism which, 
undoubtedly, had its origin in unbelief and a desire to expunge 
the idea of the supernatural. But, outside this body of destructive 
criticism there is a considerable amount of healthy and reverent 
constructive criticism, whose aim has been to clear away those 
superficial difficulties, anachronisms, and inconsistencies, which 
even the veriest tyro in Biblical study cannot fail to perceive. As 
to the sweeping maleédiction on the Comparative Study of Religions, 
his own valuable contribution to that study, in his essay on ‘‘ the 
idea of Sacrifice in Chinese Religions,’’—while it reveals an incon- 
sistency,—simply goes to shew that this branch of study may be, 
and is, both fruitful and indispensable. 

It would trespass too much on space to dwell at any length on 
other features of the work, but in the section on Leprosy and its 
relation to Sin there is a seed-thought worth noting, viz ; that the 
leper was an outcast because he was being continually polluted by 
contact with his own (living) corpse. Such illuminating remarks 
are plentifully strewn up and down through all the chapters. We 
cannot, however, follow the author in believing that any of the loath- 
some and terrible features of the dread disease of leprosy were directly 
designed by God to prefigure the operation of sin in the heart of 
man. To pursue that line of thought to its ultimate issue would 
lead to a startling conclusion which we do not care to contemplate. 

In the Book of History, a document is included which dates back 
to B. C. 1766. It states that T’ang, one of the truly heroic and — 
noble characters of Chinese history, overthrew the corrupt dynasty 
of Shang. In announcing to his people the principles upon which 
he would govern them he concludes— ‘‘ When guilt is found any- 
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where in you who occupy the myriad regions, let it rest on me, the 
Ove man. When guilt is found in me, the One man, it shall not 

attach to you who occupy the myriad regions’. This instance of 
the idea of Substitution is almost, if not quite, unique in Chinese 
literature and the author may be glad to add it to the material he 
has already gathered and set forth so well. 

We note that all returns from the sale of this book willl go to 
the work of the C.M.S, in Ningpo, and we hope that these returns 
will more than repay the author for all his labour, and that in 

other ways the book may be fruitful even to the measure of the 
prayer with which it has been sent forth. 


HANKOW. 


A. B. 


S| 


Correspondence 


‘SILVER FISH.’’ roaches, or silver fish. The 


To the Latlor of ee ously, say a ball to a book, and 
‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ renewed once or twice a year. 
Dear Sir: In response to the he balls do not injure the 
inquiry of Mr. F..S. Hughes in books with which they may come 
regard to the ‘‘silver fish’? 2% Contact. I do not wrap the 
insect, if he will write to the balls, but let them lie open in the 


Superintendent of Documents, >00Kcase- 

Government Printing Office, Yours truly, 
Washington, D.C., he will be A. F. GROESBECK. 
able to obtain a pamphlet treat- CHAovANG, via SwATow, 

ing of methods of preventing the October 14, 1915. 

ravages of this insect. lanai 


Yours very truly, THE TA TUNG PAO. 


H. B. TAYLOR. To the Editor of 
| ‘“THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I want to thank all 
those friends who have helped 
To the Editor of and the 
com 1, past, to distribute the Ta Tung 

Pao X and to say that we 
DEAR Sir: Asa preventive for shall be very glad to supply any 


BOOK INSECTS. 


moth balls should be used gener- 


Book Insects, I have always used 
the ordinary moth balls and have 
found them entirely successful. 
My bookcases are only fairly 
tight, but by arranging the books 
on the front of the shelves, and 
putting plenty of the balls behind 
the books, my books have never 
been molested by worms, cock- 


one with free specimen copies for 
distribution as suggested by the 
Rev. E. C. Nickalls. | 

We want to make it as useful 
as we can and would deem it a 
kindness to receive any sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
Magazine. Beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1916 we hope to insert Dr. 
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Campbell Morgan's Analysed 
Bible, starting with Matthew and 
continuing regularly through the 
year. 

We beg the cordial assistance 
of all in the various provinces of 
the Empire. Thanking you, 

Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
EVAN MORGAN. 


WEEK OF PRAYER. 
To the Editor of 


‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: May I again trouble 
you to remind your readers of 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
Universal Week of Prayer for 
1916 (January 2nd to 8th). 
Acting for the London Council 
of the Alliance this Society has 
translated the Programme into 
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Mandarin and Wenli for the 
whole of China. 

Copies are being sent to a 
representative of each Mission 
in all principal stations, also to 
Chinese pastors. Should any 
missionary not receive copies 
they may be obtained from the 
Society in Hankow free of 
charge. | 

It is the wish of the London 
Council that the Week of Prayer 
shall be observed throughout 
China in as many Churches as 
possible, and the cooperation of 
all missionaries is earnestly in- 
vited. 

Thanking you for inserting 
this notice in the ‘‘RECORDkER,”’ 


I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
G. MILEs, 


flon. Secretary. 


Missionary News 


The Nanyoh Autumn School, - 


The sixth Autumn School 
at Nanyoh, Hunan, has been 
blessed with those signs of 
God’s presence which have cha- 
racterised previous gatherings. 
Seventy five Christian workers 
connected with eight or nine 
denominations have had a season 
of refreshment and work the 
like of which is hardly to be 
found in China. Many, if not 
most, of these workers come 
from solitary stations where there 
is little to break the monotony 
of the mouth’s work beyond 
the visit of the superintending 
missionary. The community life 
of the school is in itself as in- 
vigorating mentally and _ spiri- 
tually as is the mountain air 


physically. The daily study of 
the Bible (this year Exodus and 
Hebrews) has been followed with 
keen interest. The active work 
of evangelism, carried on by 
bands each under the leadership 
of an experienced worker, has 
been far from the least helpful 
of the experiences of the happy 
seventy-five. Happy, they: cer- 
tainly have been. ‘The prayers, 
the few words of ‘‘ experience’ 
at the testimony meeting and the 
unbroken good-nature and _ har- 
mony that have prevailed all 
show that. 4 
In the early days of the eighth 
month, there was a very marked 
falling off in the numbers of the 
pilgrims. Since the revolution 


no year has shown anything 
like the attendance that was 
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common in the olden days ; but 
this year it is no exaggeration 


‘to take the experience of the — 


largest hostels as typical. Where- 
as up to five years ago it was a 
common thing for these hostels 
each to entertain as many as 
800 guests a night, no hostel 
this year entertained more than 
So guests for a night, But to- 
wards the middle of the eighth 


month there was a considerable | 


increase of numbers, and there 
were more than in either 1912 or 
1913. Last year showed an in- 
crease on those two years. There 
is a connection between this in- 
crease and the fact that the 
‘ counties which specially select 
the central days of the eighth 
month for their pilgrimage are 


those lying in the immediate 


neighbourhood of the mountain 
where the habit of pilgrimage is 
more general and more ingrained 
than elsewhere. 

As usual, the workers have 
been met with much courtesy. 
Even refusals to accept the 
books offered, are usually made 
with courtesy. It is quite ex- 
ceptional to meet with rudeness. 

Every year cases of conver- 
sion directly connected with the 
work of the school are reported. 
_ The expenses of the school are 
borne by the Los Angeles Bible 
House. This year the Scottish 
Bible Society made a grant of 
10,000 of their edition of the 
Annotated Mark. 

One cloud rested over the 
School. All the past years, the 
_ School has profited much from 
the ability and care of Mr. M. 
K. Hsiao, one of the most dis- 
tinguished as well as one of the 
earliest Christian workers in 
Hunan. This year he had pre- 
pared to give one of the series of 
Bible Lectures that fill up the 
mornings at the School. But 
on the very eve of the gathering, 


he had a violent haemorrhage, — 


which was repeated three, and 
again four days later. Mr. 
Hsiao has long been marked 
with the dreaded scourge of 


Hunan, tuberculosis. There is. 


much reason to fear that his 
days of active work are drawing 


to a close. 
G. G. WARREN. 


News Items. 


Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary 
‘of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and those who 
are travelling with him left China 
on October 15th. After spending 
a fortnight in Japan they will 
proceed at once to the United 
States where Dr. Speer, as Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the Latin America 
Missionary Conference, will be 
engaged making preparations for 
a conference to be held at Pana- 
ma, February roth to 20th 1916. 
This will be a gathering for the 
investigation of problems for mis- 
sionary work in Latin America 
and for a full brotherly confer- 
ence as to how the needs of Latin 
America can most effectively be 
met by the Gospel of Christ. 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Brockman will learn with deep 
regret that the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have felt 
obliged to call Mr. Brockman 
to be associated with Dr. Mott 
in the New York office of both 
the home and the foreign 
departments of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Mr. Chen- 
ting T. Wang, who was Acting 
General Secretary of the National 
Committee of the Y.M.C. A. 
in China, has been made Gen- 
eral Secretary in place of Mr. 
Brockman. 
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Dr. Robert C. Beebe of Nan- 
king who has been acting tem- 
porarily as Executive Secretary 
of the China Medical Missionary 
Association has accepted the call 
of the Association to take on this 
work permanently. Dr. Beebe 
will move from Nanking to 
Shanghai. His office address is 
5 Quinsan Gardens. 


_ Representatives of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation arrived in China the 
latter part of September. The 
party consists of Drs. Wallace 
Buttrick, Simon Flexner, F. T. 
Gates, M. Welch and Mr. Roger 
S. Greene. The party after 
visiting Moukden, Peking and 
Tsinanfu have proceeded _ to 
Hankow and Changsha. They 
will shortly visit Nanking and 
Shanghai and then proceed to 
south China. | 


The Medical Schools of St. 
John’s University, University of 
Nanking and of Harvard have 
all passed resolutions looking to 
closer co-operation in connection 
with the establishment of a Union 
Medical College in the lower 
Yangtse by the China Medical 
Board. | 


On October 22nd and 23rd a 
very successful Conference of new 
missionaries in the Wu dialect 
section was held in the China 
Inland Mission Hall, Shanghai. 
The Conference which was called 
by Rev. Frank Rawlinson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on the 
Training of Missionaries, was 
addressed by Dr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Smith, Dr. J. W. Lowrie, Dr. 
Hopkyn Rees, Mr. D. E. Hoste, 
Rev. C. S. Keen, Rev. W. B. 
Pettus and Rev. E. C. Lobenstine. 


At the recent meeting of the 
English Baptist Mission at Tai- 
yuanfu it was voted to request 
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the Board to send to the field 
some missionaries who should 
be specialists in evangelism and 
whose time would be safeguarded 
for this special work. 


Dr. W. Hopkyn Rees and Rey. 
Ch’eng Ching-yi begin their tour 
of some of the leading cities in 


- eastern and central China in the 


interests of Christian literature 
in the middle of November. They 
will visit at this time, Tsinanfu, 
Tientsin, Peking, Hankow and 
Nanking. Other cities in the 
lower Yangtse and in south 
China will be visited later on. 


The second conference of Chi- 
nese Christian leaders on Adult 
Bible Study similar to the one 
held in Kuling is being held in 
Moukden from October 13th to 
November 11th. Half of the 
delegates are from Manchuria, 
and the other half come from 
neighbouring provinces. 


The Honan Evangelistic Cam- 
paign began on October 4th at 
Kaifengfu. Meetings were held 
in Kaifeng, Weihwei and Chang- 
teh for Government students and 
gentry under the leadership of 
Dr. W. W.: Peter, and Dr. D.. 
MacGillivray. Mr. Chengting 
T. Wang was unable to conduct 
the meetings which were planned 
for him owing to trouble with 
his throat. 


C. E. Topic Booklets for 1916. 


Weare pleased to announce that 
the Christian Endeavour Topic 
Booklets for 1916 are now being 
printed and will be on sale at 
THE MISSION Book CompPANY, 
18 Peking Road, about December 
first. 

The excellent little booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ Hints and Helps 
on the C. E. Prayer Meeting 
Topics,’’ prepared by Rev. P. F. 
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Price, D.D., and translated by 
his co-worker, Mr. Yu An-loh, 
was much appreciated this year, 
three editions, (over ten thousand 
copies), being required. (Price 
5 cents). This booklet is used 
not only by C. E. Societies, but 
_ in many places where C. E. Socie- 
ties have not yet been organized. 
We have been pleased to hear 
of several large Missions which 
have decided to use the C. E. 
topics in the churches, chapels 
and schools in all of their stations 
and out-stations, having a C. E. 
meeting either on Sunday or 
sometime during the week. 

Dr. Price’s notes in English, 
(of which ‘‘ Hints and Helps ’”’ 
is a translation), are being pub- 
lished for the use of missionaries 
and English speaking Chinese. 
This booklet is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Endeavorers’ Daily Companion, 
—China Edition.” (Price 25 
cents). 

We are publishing the Junior 
C. EK. Topics and Daily Read- 
ings, together with a few brief 
comments, in very simple Man- 
darin, in a small booklet, under 
the title of ‘‘ Beginners C. E. 
Topics and Daily Readings.’’ 
(Price 3 cents). This booklet 
will be suitable for adults, 
(especially illiterate adults), 
and Intermediates, as well as 
Juniors. 

_ Wherever possible, we urge 
the use of the larger booklet, as 
the heipful hints on the topics 
make it much easier for the 
members to take part in the 
meetings profitably. Many of 
the Junior boys and girls in the 
schools can read this booklet as 
easily as their seniors. 

_ Orders for C. E. literature,— 
pledges, manuals, topic book- 
lets, badges, etc.—should be 
_ addressed to THz Mission Boox 
Company, 18 Peking Road, 
Shanghai. 
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Reports and correspondence 
regarding C. E. Societies should 
be sent to us. | 


Yours truly, 
Mr. and EDGAR E. STROTHER, 


Mrs. 


(General Secretaries, U. S.C. E. 
for China). 


Address : 9 Woosung Road, 
SHANGHAI, 


The Nurses’ Association of China. 


The 1915 Conference of the 
Nurses’ Association of China was 
held September rst to 6th, at 
the national capital, Peking. 
Over fifty nurses attended, com- 
ing from ten provinces and re- 
presenting well-nigh every deno- 
mination and nationality engaged 
in such work in the empire. 

At 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 


at the Union Medical College, 


the Conference opened with Miss 
Hope-Bell, President, in the 


chair. 
Miss Powell, of the Peking 


Methodist Hospital for women, 


gave an address of welcome to 
the members of the Association, 
saying that in hearing of the 
decision to meet in the capital 
she felt that the Peking nurses 
would gain far more than they 
would give, in the inspiration 
and fellowship of such a meeting. 
A reception followed, to which 
all delegates, physicians, and 
friends were invited. Sir John 
Jordan, British Minister, Sur- 
geon-General Ch‘uan of Tient- 
sin, Mr. Greene, representative 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and Dr. Wu Lien-te, were guests 
of honor. 
Mr. Greene gave a _ rapid 
sketch of the purpose of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Move- 
ment, especially with regard to 
China, revealing at the same 
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time his own keen personal in- 
terest and appreciation of the 
part which trained nurses, for- 
eign and native, are to play in 
the establishment, staffing and 
carrying on of adequate hospital 
aid for China’s needy millions. 


Thursday morning was given 


to the hearing of three papers. 
The first was on ‘‘ Social life, 
vecreation, and care of nurses in 
training.’’ 

The second paper dealt with 
the “ Discipline for Women 
Nurses’’, by Miss Baldwin of 
Foochow. The status of our 
work to-day over that of fourteen 
years ago was vividly portrayed. 

Miss Tomlinson of Anking 
presented a paper on the ‘‘ Dis- 
cipline of Men Nurses.”’ ‘‘In 
my estimation,’’ she said, ‘‘ sex 
matters little in the matter of 
discipline. Be the nurse man 
or woman, what you demand and 
cease not to insist on, you will 
get. But the more obvious the 
velvet glove so long as there is 
absolutely no doubt as to what 
it contains, the better for every- 
one ! The people the men nurses 
respect, like all the rest of us, 
are those who make them toe 
the mark. After all, I do feel 
that I can recognize here and 
there among my pupils a glim- 
mer of understanding of the fact 
that the stricter the hospital 
discipline and the greater the 
demands made upon the pupils, 
the more credit ultimately be- 
longs to the pupil holding the 
diploma of that school.’’ 


CHINESE MEETING. 


The Chinese graduate and 
pupil nurses of the city were the 
guests of the afternoon on the 


2nd, and all papers and addresses. 


were in the native tongue. 

Mrs. Bayard Lyon, formerly 
Miss Chung of Tientsin, was to 
have given the address of wel- 
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come to our Chinese guests, but 
unfortunately was unable to be 
present. In her letter of regret 
she expressed the hope for an 
even more helpful Conference 
than the one held last year at 
Shanghai, if such could be possi. 
ble. ‘‘In the writer’s estima. 
tion the profession of nursing js 
the most honored of all profes. 
sions in which women may 
engage. It cannot fail to better 
fit her for whatever walk of life 
may be hers. The welfare, 
physical and moral, of the chil- 
dren of the next generation in 
this or any land lies largely in 
the hands of the mothers of this 
generation. May weas members 
of this Association put forth 
every effort in our power to help 
our Chinese nurses to attain to 
the best in their profession, thus 
preparing them to carry on the 
work which we can only begin 
for them in this great needy 
land.’’ ‘‘I have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth there- 
on.’’ 

An address was given by 
Surgeon-General Ch‘uan, ever a 
warm and loyal friend of our 
profession. He said in part, “I 
consider that in the struggle with 
disease for a human life, to have 
a good nurse is seven-tenths of 
the battle won. The nurse is 
the doctor’s right hand and the 
patient’s friend. Who does not 
long for a loyal and gentle friend 


to stand near in time of suffering 


and peril,—and this is the place 
which often in the absence of 
one’s own, the faithful Christian © 
nurse can so well fill. There 
were those who said that the 
nursing profession could uot 
grow in China, but that day has 
passed. The nurse has provel 
her worth in this land, and has 
come to stay and to multiply. 


Keep your ideals high. <A uurse 


worthy of the name must have 
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education and refinement, and a 
character above reproach. Go 
forth with love, faith, and purity 
of heart,—your hope for the 
future is bright.’’ 

Miss Tippet of P’ingyangfu 
followed with one of the most 
spirited and spiritual appeals 
that nurses were ever privileged 
to hear. t us not lightly 
regard our profession, by means 
of which we on the one hand 
serve our Master, and on the 
other minister unto our fellow- 
men. I wish to liken our lives 
as Christian workers to this glass 
syringe which I hold in my hand. 
I have bought it and it is mine 
to use as I will. It must obey 
the impulse of my fingers. It 
must be empty, so that I can fill 
it with the solution desired. It 
must be clean, it must work 
smoothly. Dear friends, we have 
been bought with a price. We 
are not our own, we are His. 
We must pray to be used as He 
would have us used. We must 
pray to be pure, to be willing to 


be used, to be cleansed of all 
that would hinder His purpose 


for our lives.’”’ The story is told 
that someone asked Christ, ‘ If 
your disciples should fail to carry 
your message to the sinning 
world, what then?’ And the 
Master answered, ‘There is no 
other way. I trust them, and 
them only.’ He istrusting you, 
He is trusting me, to-day! The 
Chinese have a saying which 
being translated reads, ‘ With 
three of one mind, even earth’s 
dust turns to gold.’ Important 
everywhere, it is doubly so in 
hospital life, that harmony and 
singleness of purpose reign. If 
we hitch two animals to a cart 
and one goes east and the other 
goes west, we are not likely to 
make very rapid progress! You 
nurses who are located in the 
large cities in this land are open- 
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ing up a new road to the Chinese, 


the profession of nursing. It is 
you who pave the way for them 
to follow. Take care that you 
build well.’’ Miss Tippett closed 
with the story of the rich woman 
who in a dream made a tour of 
heaven. As the angel led her 
past a beautiful home, she 
curiously enquired, ‘‘ And who 
is to live here ?’’ The angel 
replied, ‘‘ This is being built for 
your carter.’’ ‘‘ Impossible ! 
Why, he is a poor, uneducated 
coolie.’’ ‘‘I know nothing of 
that,’’ replied the angel, ‘‘ we 
have built the house with the 
material he has prepared for us.’’ 
A little further on the two came 
to a tiny, tmattractive hut. 
‘And whose is this?’’ ‘‘ This 
is your home,’’ said the angel, 
sadly. To her protests, and 
claims of wealth and power on 
earth, he but replied, ‘‘ We have 
used all the material you have 
sent us.’’ The rich woman 
awakened rejoicing to find that 
it was only a dream and that it 
was not too late to begin to lay 


up her inheritance eternal. 


Mrs. Lyon of Tientsin read a 
paper, on ‘‘ District Nursing,’’ 
which was full of interest to the 
listeners. This phase of nursing 
work at present, however, is 
possible only in the large cities 
and ports of the empire. The 
interior hospitals, owing to the 
rigidity of social laws and 
customs, must needs advance 
more slowly, even though all are 
heartily in sympathy with such 
work, and long for the time 
when it will be possible to put 
our nurses out into the homes of 
the people to a greater degree. 

A paper by Miss Hope-Bell of 
Hankow, on ‘‘ Teaching of Men 
Nurses,’’ introduced a topic of 
keen interest to the many engaged 
in that work. ‘‘ There are those 
who think the training of male 


“ad 
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nurses in China but a temporary 
expedient until sociallaws permit 
women nurses to care for both 
sexes, but it is hard for some 
of us who are teaching the boys 
to feel convinced on that point. 
Many of them are proving them- 
selves as gentle and capable as 
their sisters. It is evident of 
course, that for the present in 
many localities men nurses must 
be used for the male wards. In 
the port cities, where the customs 
have been broken down, women 
nurses are caring for men in 
some instances, but this phase 
can come about but gradually if 
at all in the far interior. The 
foreign women superintendent in 
the interior often finds herself 
looked upon as a decided innova- 
tion, and she has to move 
cautiously ere she can command 
the respect of her men nurses 
and other native co-workers, and 
thus gain entrance to the wards. 
It is easy enough to give the 
male nurses lessons in theory, 
but it is practical nurses who are 
needed.”’ 

Friday morning’s papers were 
on very practical subjects. The 
first was on “ Hospital Economies 
and Prevention of Waste.’’ Miss 
Booth in helpful detail told just 
how, when, and what to buy in 


kitchen commodities, fuel, linen, . 


dressings, disinfectants, etc., and 
though location governs to some 
extent certain of these details, 
everyone found much that was 
helpful and suggestive. Next 
came ‘‘ Nursing Requisites as 
made on the Native Street.’’ 
Miss Sawyer of Tehchow had 
this topic and had prepared an 


exhibit of articles or their photos. 


Miss Clark of Shanghai gave 
an address on ‘‘ Humour and 
Pathos in Nursing in China.’’ 
First, as to the horrors of child 
labor: ‘‘ There is abundant 


child labor in China everywhere, | 
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but it is at its worst in the treaty 
ports. Child labor in the fac. 
tories is far more to be deplored 
than that which takes them out 
into the sun and air. The 
accident cases among these mites, 
from machinery, are a disgrace 
to civilization. Then from the 


- social customs arises much pa- 


thos. A patient suffering from 
incurable cancer is doomed to 
live apart from husband and 
children, a veritable outcast, 
though wealthy. Small wonder 
she begs for something to make 
her sleep forever! A girl of 
thirteen is brought in, fright- 
fully mutilated. Her baby is 
born soon, happily dead, and the 
child mother soon follows. A 
baby slave girl is beaten so 
cruelly that paralysis results. 
Here I would pay a thankful 
tribute to the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Police, who always cham- 
pion the Children’s Cause.” 
Space will not permit the repeat- 
ing of the tales told of that un- 
iversal curse, white-slave traffic, 
rife in this port city, or of 
the sufferings of the rickshaw 
coolies, or of the unknown thou- 
sands of suffering women who 
have no chance to lay down the 
cares of the home and children 
and come to the hospitals for 
treatment, even if grandmotler, 
neighbours, husband, and count- 
less other factors approved of 
Western methods,—which is 
doubtful! But to the humour- 
ous side of the work,—for there 
is one. From the husband who 
dissolved in tears that his wife 
must remain in the hospital for 
two weeks because there was no 
one left to take care of Azm/ to 
the mites who came, to the dis- 
pensary one day, and on being 
asked what their sickness was, 
replied, ‘‘ We are not sick ; we've 
come to see the fun!’’ ‘A 
child of a hospital worker 1s 
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suddenly seized with convulsions 
and hurried to the hospital. On 
undressing the baby we find such 
a pretty suit of underwear made 
from pink Jdoracic lint/ But 
perhaps to the hospital house- 
keeper that was not so funny.’’ 
On Saturday morning an in- 
teresting paper on ‘‘ Hospital 
Social Service and its Possible 
Use in China,’’ by Miss Gage of 
Changsha, was read. 
‘“The Question Box’’ 
then opened, and the meeting 
thrown open to discussions of 
the various topics thus intro- 
duced. All manner of problems 


Social Service 
_were brought up, from the build- 


was. 
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ing and equipping of hospital 
kitchens and how to make a 
home-made incinerator, to the 
proper term in Chinese for our 
hospital matron. | 


Officers for 1915-16: 
Miss Powell, Peking, President. 
Miss Gregg, Tientsin, 
Vice-President. 


Miss Chisholm, Shanghai, 
Treasurer, 
Miss Lenhart, Shanghai, 
Editorial Secretary . 
Miss A. Batty. C. I. M., 
Shanghai, 
General Secretary, 


Nurses’ Association of China. 
The full Report of the recent Conference of the Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation is now ready, and may be obtained on application to Miss 


Hope Bell, London Mission, Hankow. Price (d7epaid and including 
postage) to members of the Nurses’ Association, 60 cents; to non- 


members, 70 cents. 


Please write clearly, name and full postal 


address, and remit in 3-cent Chinese stamps. 


- 


Tatting 


MRS. M. S. ELLIS, SHANTUNG 


The industrial work at Lin- 
tsing, grew from the desire to 
help the poor. We desired to 
do something practical for the 
neighbors. 

Our women have very few 
‘opportunities to find employ- 
ment outside of their homes 
aside from washing and sewing. 
Overcasting bits of fur together, 
scraps left over from the large 
pieces used to line the better 
class of garments, is a common 
industry for women and girls. 
We seldom go down a street in 
our part of the city at any time 
of the day without seeing sever- 


wedges of fur. I counted in a 
piece eight inches square forty- 
eight pieces. For this they re- 
ceive from five to twenty coppers 
a day and buy their own thread. 

We decided on tatting partly, 
I suppose, because it was the 
women of the station who started 
the work, and partly because it 


was our desire to give these 


neighbor women a chance to earn 
something. It occurred to us 
that some of them might receive 
better treatment at home if they 
were able to bring in a little 
hard cash each week. We chose 
tatting too because it is popular 
in the foreign communities and 


| 

| Social Service. 

a al sitting in gateways putting 
ww together the tiny slivers and 
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at home and a fad that promised 
more of permanency than some 
other styles of hand made trim- 
ming. It is work that can be 
done at home, takes a small 


amount of capital relatively, in- 


duces cleanliness and is not too 
heavy or bulky to be sent by mail. 

When we started the work 
two years ago we knew of no 
one else undertaking the same 
line so we had to establish our 
own precedents. A comparison 
of the amounts that women get 
for work they do including the 
heavier work in the fall of pick- 
ing cotton and what we as for- 
eigners have to give our sewing 
women so that it will pay them 
to hire their own sewing done, 
gave us twelve coppers (about 
nine cents Mexican) as a fair 
rate. Counting eight hours a 
day at this rate gave a basis. 
Then one of our number sat 
down to see what she could do 
in an hour with each of various 
patterns, and the price for work 


was set in this way on thirty 


odd patterns in four numbers of 
Coats’ thread ranging from num- 


ber eight to number sixty. Some 


of them acquire skill enough 
and put in long enough hours to 
double the twelve coppers. 

The question of material had 
been largely settled by what is 
used at home—Coats’ thread and 
the various crochet cottons. 

Tatting lends itself to both fine 
and coarse thread so that pro- 
blem was not difficult. Where 
to buy thread took longer to 
settle but was also not difficult. 
(James McMullan’s, Chefoo, is 


the best place to buy Coats’ 


thread, I might add for the 
benefit of those who are think- 
ing of introducing lace making. ) 

It was very easy to find two 
or three women near us who 
knew us well, and were so poor 
they welcomed any chance to 
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earn a little money. They were 


disappointed in the amounts they 


received at first and we were 
disappointed in the work, but a 
very few weeks gave them a 
speed that satisfied themselves 
and an accuracy and cleanliness 
that delighted us. After that it 
was very easy to get as many 
tatters as we wished and the 
number now is about forty. We 
asked them to pay for their 
shuttles from the first but fur- 
nished the thread even for trial, 
discounting for soiled work. 
Later we had each new worker 
buy two 200 yard spools and 
work that up before she was 
taken on as a regular worker. 
This plan took off our hands 
the untidy pieces that came as a 
result of first efforts, and were 
unsaleable except perhaps as 
some of us bought them up for 
the price of the thread and work. 
It is hard to keep them up to 
the standard in cleanliness and 
the only way to do it is to 
refuse the work and drop the 
worker, if after ‘a certain length 
of time, depending on the pover- 
ty of the woman and the leniency 
of the one who measures the 
tatting, she does not improve. 
Sometimes pieces are accepted | 
at half price with the hope that 
they may be disposed of privately 
to some one who has faith in the 
efficacy of soap and water. 

Record is kept of the thread 
given out. The best plan to 
insure its return in the shape of 
tatting—since they are not asked 
to pay for the thread—is to 
weigh each spool on a good 
pair of apothecary scales and to 
accept work only when a spool 
is finished. The amount of 
thread each woman takes weekly 
has to be watched too, or some 
will be farmed out. | 

Since they do the work in 
their own homes it is necessary 
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to know about their homes, 
especially as to illnesses, and to 
see the workers as often as pos- 
sible, so it was decided they 
should bring in their work once 
a week. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to correct mistakes before 
any great quantity of thread has 
been spoiled and is also the 
coveted means of getting them 
to study for a few hours. 

- Jt has been very easy to dis- 
pose of the work done by the 
forty women here. Friends at 
home offer to help and we send 
them ten or twenty bunches and 
they sell it and send us the 
receipts. One friend asked for 
a mouthly consignment and has 
tried herself to see how much 
she could sell. 
profit puzzled us at first but 


after sending it to several places 


at home widely separated, the 
amount of profit being left in 


each case to the judgment of 


the friend, and receiving one 
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hundred percent on the labor 
and material, that seemed a fair 
guide. This opinion was con- 
firmed by others who exclaimed 
over its cheapness as sold here 
in China. In sending home the 
duty is sixty percent. This 
however is over and above the 
hundred percent they send to 
us. It is a fair estimate, I think, 
to say that after reckoning post- 
age, spoiled work and expenses 
we have received fifty percent 
profit. | 

The net results have been 
work for a few of our neighbors, 
contact with their lives day by 
day, an inducement to make 
them wish to learn to read, and 
best of all the opportunity to 
illustrate Christ’s doctrine of 
neighborliness. 


For more information address, 


Mrs. MINNIE CASE ELLIs, 
Shantung, China. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Kuling, September 12th, to Mr, and 
Mrs. C. B,. GRIFFITH, a daughter 
(Lois Hildegarde). 


AT Liaochou, September rgth, to Mr. 


and Mrs J. HOMER C, of 


B. M. a son (H. Calvin). 

AT Nanking, September 26th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey C. Roys, M.E.M., 
a daughter (Grace Woodbridge). 


AT Nanchang. September 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. GAssgr, C. I. M., a son 
(Adolf Ulrich). 


At Chefoo, October 4th, to Dr. and 
Mrs, J. A. ANDERSON, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Mary Agnes Martha). 


AT Hungkiang, October 6th, to Dr. 
and Mrs, E. E. Wirt, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Irmgard). 

AT Ningpo, October 21st, to Mr. and 
Mrs, J. THompson, C. I. M., a son 
(John Hardisty). 


MARRIAGES. 


At Gotemba, Japan, September 7th, 
Miss FLorA A. Hynk to Rev. T. W. 
DIETERICH, both M. E. M. 

At Hinghwa, September 14th, Miss 
Mary R, Brewster to Rev. 
GEORGE HOLLISTER, both M. E. M. 

AT Dublin, Va., U. S. A., Miss ELLEN 
BELL to Mr. O.R. MAGILL, Y.M.C.A. 

AT Foochow, October 6th, Miss DELIA 
R. FOLLENSBEE to Mr. JoHN H. 
IriSH, M. E. M. 

At Shanghai, October 15th, Miss E. 

WILson to Rev. JAmEs J. 
HRApy, W.M. 

At Shanghai, October 15th, Miss 
ig DALE to Rev. B. S. BONSALL, 
M. 


DEATHS. 


AT Chengtu, September 8th, DavIp, 


son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. BRACE, 
Y.M.C.A, 
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At Kikungshan, September 27th, 
DOROTHEA MARGARETE BRETON, 
aged seventeen days. 


At Chefoo, October 8th, Miss E. A. 
FisHE, C. I. M., from typhoid 
fever. 


At Paotingfu, October 12th, Miss 


GRACE NEWTON, A. P. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


September 1st, Dr. and Mrs, JOHN 
Gowpy, Professor and Mrs. A. W. 


Bruxuinc and three children, Rev. 


GEORGE HOLLISTER, Misses LAURA 
THOMPSON, CORA Simpson, P. C. 
WELLS and M. MANDERSON, M.D., 
and Messrs. C. T. CRarG and W. 
CONGDEN, all M. E. M. 


September 2nd, Mr. N. L. TORREY, 
M. E. M. 


September 15th, Rev. and Mrs. H. F. 
Rowe and children, and Rev. F. D. 
GAMEWELL, D.D., all M. E. M. 


September I9th, Misses MINNIE E. 
Witson and P. E. WxstcotTrT (ret.) 
and Misses EpiItH FREDERICKS, 
Ursvu.a J. TyLER, MARY A. WILSON 
and M. B. THOMPSON, all M. E, M., 
Mr. and Mrs. C, L. Boynron and 
child, C. C. C., Rev. J. W. LowRIEz, 
DD., A. P. M., Miss EDITH PACKER, 

I, 


September 26th, Rev. and Mrs, 
EarLe Hoos and child, M. E. M. 


September 29th, Bishop J. W. BASH- 
FORD, P#.D., LL.D., Miss M. FRANK, 
Rey. and Mrs. F. C. GALE and three 
children, Rev. and Mrs. HgeNry S. 
LEITZEL, and Rev. and Mrs, C. S. 
JOHANNABER, all M. E. M., and Rev. 
and Mrs. C. F. MCRAE and Misses 
Port and Rust, all A. C. M. 


October 5th, Mr. LL. NEWTON 
HAvsEs, Y.M.C.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Le&uHMan, U. E. M., and Miss M. 
SABOE, A. L. M. 


October roth, Mr. P. V. AMBLER, 
C. I. M., Mr. and Mrs. Bruce and 
children, Mr. and Mrs. GRIFFITHS 


and two children, Misses Ross and | 


McTAvVIsH, M.D., and Mrs. 
DIE, all C. P. M., Miss GAG&, Y. M.., 
Misses Lyon, COLLINS, WILKINSON 
and McCALLumM, F.C. M. 
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October 11th, Rev. and Mrs. y 
KANTELE and baby and Misses 
SYLVIA ELLA Myt- 
LYLA an ATRI MANN 
all F, M. S. 


October 13th, Dr. and Mrs. Mac. 
WILLIE and child and Mrs. F, ¢. 
and daughter, all A. C. 
Messrs. E. CUNDALL and J. S. Hips 
and child and Sister G. SrepHENsoy 
and Miss WRAVER, all W.M.S. 


October 18th, Mr. and Mrs, J. w, 
WEBSTER and child, Mrs. R. 8H. 
MATHsWwS and three children and 
Miss C, CoLEsTon, all C, I, M. 


19th, Mr. M. S. Suicurgr, 


October 20th, Rev. and Mrs, Jou, 
SKOLD and daughter, Misses H, . 
TSAKSON, E. JOHANSSON and E, 
SANDGVIsT, all S. M.S. | 


October 22nd, Misses J. MACLargn, 
M. BiccaAm, E. M. YARDand L. F. M, 
JACKSON (ret.), and Misses L, E, 
SMITH, R. L. THOMPSON, G. E. Mrt. 
CHELL, F. M. THURSTON and J, P, 
NELSON, and Miss M. E. KERANEN, 
all C. I. M. 


October 24th, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
BLAND, Mr. and Mrs. J. BROCK and 
two children, and Mrs. T. E. Bornaw 
(ret.), and Messrs. M. BoTHAM, W,. 
TRICKEY, H. INGWARDO and N, 
ENGEBRETSEN, all C. I. M. 


DEPARTURES. 


September 30th, Mr. and Mrs. W.E. 
SHEARER, C. I. M. 


October 4th, Miss M, MCCRACHEN, 
M, E. M. 
October 14th, Mrs. Norta, W. M.§, 


- October 15th, Mr. and Mrs, C, H. 
ROBERTSON and three children, and 
Mr. and Mrs, B. S. FENN and child, 
all Y. M. C.A., Mr. and Mrs, D. B.S. 
Morris and three children, A. P. M., 
Miss FARNSWORTH, Y. M., and Miss | 
Wu (Chinese girl to study in Ho- | 
October 19th, Dr. and Mrs. W.S. 
and child and Miss HILItS, 


October 20th, Misses M. E. Boots, 
and M, E. HASLAM, both C. J. M. 
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